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Editorial, 


F the writer were privy counsellor to the: President- 
elect, he would suggest that the ‘‘ Meditations, of 
Marcus Aurelius” furnish many excellent hints for 
the conduct of men upon whom are laid the burdens 
of a great office and the mighty cares of a ruler. 

Two brief extracts will indicate the kind of wisdom that 
Aurelius applied in the conduct of his own life. To 
himself as the emperor of Rome he said, ‘“‘ Every moment 
think steadily as a Roman and a man to do what thou 
hast in hand with perfect and simple dignity, and feel- 
ing of affection and freedom and justice, and to give 
thyself relief from all other thoughts.’”’ Still more to 
the point is the injunction, “Take care that thou art not 
made into a Cesar, that thou are not dyed with this dye; 
for such things happen. Keep thyself, then, simple, good, 
pure, serious, free from affectation, a friend of justice, 
kind, affectionate, strenuous in all proper acts.’ 
Piety and social acts were the supreme duties of a Roman 
citizen according to this pagan emperor whose fame still 
abides and may be cited as an example for an American 
citizen raised to high office. 


THOUGH written about South America, Mr. Bryce’s 
latest book is significant in many places for our own peo- 
ple, and the delicacy and diplomatic skill of his observa- 
tions do not in the least dull or divert their obvious in- 
tention. What reader in this country can fail to take 
home this sagacious and far-reaching comment: ‘The 
person who ought to reconsider his position is the man who 
holds that any group of human beings called ‘the people’ 
are always right, that the best and sufficient way to fit 
men for power is to give it to them, and that the name of 
Republic has the talismanic gift of imparting virtue and 
wisdom to the community which adopts it. The mis- 
taking of names for things is an old error, and has some- 
times proved a fatal one,” 


THE men who decline to accept announcement as 
equivalent to practicability, and postpone their alle- 
giance to some forward movement until they can assure 
themselves that it is so prepared and time as to promised 
desirable achievement, generally come in for a peculiar 
degree of reproach. ‘They are called time-servers, op- 
portunists, who sit on the fence while braver men march 
up the road. But the fact remains that, if more idealists 
had postponed their attack till the forces behind it were 
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ready to carry it to a conclusion, more reforms would 
have succeeded and more respect for reforms would greet 
them now. The man of visions sees an evil and feels a 
power to right it, and he wonders from his vantage-point 
why it should still flourish. Let him go among the men 
of action and see just how their problems tangle, observe 
the difficulties, and reckon the battles won, and he will 
wonder at present accomplishment as at a miracle, and 
admire most the patience and persistence which are 
absorbed in the doing of things by men who succeed be- 
cause they prefer to do a few things that can be done, 
rather than attempt things before they can be done. 


a 


It is sometimes puzzling to see that persons seeking 
recuperation through physical exercise or relaxation do 
not seem to get what they are after. They may have an 
exhilarating time while it lasts, but do not find themselves 
much better able to receive the worries and self-denials 
life imposes upon them afterward. What braces their 
bodies does not appear to invigorate their judgments 
about life, or give them larger views in which to fit their 
hard experiences. The heavier doses they take of pleasure, 
the less able they are to bear subsequent losses of pleas- 
ures. They are like the man William James mentions, 
who takes just one more drink in order to brace his will 
up co the point of abstinence. ‘To aid in being reconciled 
to hard necessities, one does well to make seasons of en- 
joyment and forgetfulness. But, if we do nothing else, 
the vigor will be short-lived. An uplifted spirit will 
outlast a glowing skin. 


THoseE who return from travels with beautiful mem- 
ories of distant beauties and interests have not brought 
home the best products of quickened observation if they 
consist only of imported recollections. ‘The benefits 
of travel may turn to ashes if they leave the power of 
home appreciation in the shadow of comparison. A 
bright season which dulls the rest of the year gives but 
a poor account of itself. Foreign charms which engender 
impatience or indifference as to things about our own 
doors, admirations kindled abroad only to smoulder and 
grow cold in the fireside to which we return, serve us ill 
and fail of their real end. Seeing more elsewhere should 
open the eyes to see what custom and monotony had 
hitherto concealed. A brisk walk will take any one 
where sunsets have all the impressiveness and glory of 
places old in story, an hour’s reading will tell us things 
about our locality to make it interesting and significant, 
and, if other opportunity be not within reach, one’s own 
back yard may be made beautiful. Six feet of earth and 
a blanket, and an unbroken vista into the sky to one 
who lies under it, take him among constellations which 
bring the ends of time into his ken, and lift his little 
inch of earth where it towers into the immortal heavens. 


& 


Tue problem of the college religious exercise takes many 
different shapes and has to be treated in different ways. 
The choice seems to be between having the best possible 
religious service, with, under a voluntary system, small 
attendance, and exercises in which the religious element 
is subordinated, sometimes to the vanishing-point, to 
the address and its topic, with a large attendance. If the 
main thing is a choice opportunity of morning inspira- 
tion, the preservation of this eternal note, reckoning 
quality more worth while than numbers, then the first 
method is preferable. If the main thing is the gathering 
of the university constituency where its members may 
see and feel themselves together, the second direction 
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must be taken. ‘The impression first received in the 
change is that of abandonnient of religion and the sub- 
stitution of secular interests. A college paper, announc- 
ing a change of method from service and address by a 
minister to a service briefly conducted by a minister, with 
the address by a member of the college faculty, said, ‘The ' 
college service this week will be irreligious.’” Second 
thoughts, however, modify this first impression, and it 
will be agreed that that method is worth most which, 
preserving the dignity of the occasion, brings the largest 
possible number into one presence, does most to produce 
unity of influence, and, by the announcement of a sub- 
ject calculated to attract attention, brings within the 
potency a few minutes of religious expression may have 
many who would not come within the range of a service 
wholly devoted to such expression. To see five hundred 
where a few score were wont to be compensates even a 
minister for the passing of the old order. 


s. 


WHATEVER the philosophers may say and decide, 
human nature instinctively asserts a freedom, exhibits a 
power of will, that no fatalism can suppress. The effect 
of a prohibition is to make us want to violate it: a rule 
would never have any real authority if it were made 
absolutely rigid, and its prosperity lies in the right of 
transgression. A total conformity, even to a very good 
order, would reduce human nature to puppetdom. Some- 
thing in us revolts from being put under charge, like a 
prisoner, even though under excellent charge. The laws 
that try to do too much court evasion, the precepts that 
try to protect the whole of behavior, quench the only 
thing that can make behavior really good and vital, the 
care that watches and guards every motion in childhood 
and youth, and prides itself that supervision has been 
effective, is preparing its defeat; and the inward enter- 
prise and-determination may always be depended on to 
win the day against all the plans and force of compulsion. 
That which cannot bend in the breeze will surely be 
broken by it. Better to allow space for the play of per- 
sonality than tie it about so strictly that it has to tear 
things to pieces. Better a little flexibility in virtue, so . 
that people can feel possession of it rather than by it, 
than a stiff consistency in which initiative is lost. Rigor 
in morals is 1gor mortis of morality. 


wa 


MINISTERS are sometimes guilty of stealing sermons, 
but justice has not yet been visited upon the people who 
appropriate sermons that do not belong to them, by apply- 
ing to themselves what was intended for others. To be 
sure, the evil has not reached alarming proportions, for 
most of us are ready to see where the thing hits some one 
else, like the woman who told her minister that his last 
Sunday’s sermon was the best he ever preached, and that 
she counted eight persons in the congregation whom it 
hit, the truth being that the sermon had been written 
with her alone in mind. James Freeman Clarke used to 
tell of the old colored woman who thanked him for a 
sermon she had heard him preach in Louisville twenty- 
five years before. ‘It was against tobacco,” she said, 
“and it changed the whole course of my life. Bless the 
Lord, honey: I haven’t touched tobacco since that day.” 
“Now,” said Dr. Clarke, “I never preached a sermon 
against tobacco in my life. But, whatever I did say, the 
Lord said to her, That means tobacco.’”’ There ought to 
be some automatic means of preventing the already suffi- 
ciently conscientious people from taking the message of 
tenser sense of duty, and the lazy people from thinking 
the Lord is commending them when the prophet says, 
‘‘In quietness and confidence shall be your strength.”’ 
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Robert Collyer. 


It is now more than a half century since the famous 
preacher of Chicago and New York was graduated from a 
blacksmith’s shop and planted in Chicago, at a mission 
supported by the two Unitarian churches of that city. 
He had for several years preached on Sundays at a Meth- 
odist chapel, where 
he served as a local 
preacher. Becom- 
ing a heretic, ac- 
cording to Meth- 
odist standards, his 
license was with- 
drawn. Soon after 
he went from the 
anvil to the pulpit 
on the recommen- 
dation of Dr. W. H. 
Furness of Phila- 
delphia, to whom 
he had been intro- 
duced by Lucretia 
Mott, one of the 
saints of the Abo- 
lition crusade. In 
Chicago he quickly 
made himself 
known, and almost 
immediately blos- 
somed into fame. 
He differed in his 
style of speaking, 
thinking, and gen- 
eral attainments 
from Father Tay- 
lor, ‘‘the sailors’ 
preacher’’ in Bos- 
ton; but he had, in 
large degree, the 
same attractive hu- 
man qualities and 
the wide sympa- 
thies which are 
marks of spiritual 
genius. Such en- 
dowments furnish 
a preparation for 
the ministry, such 
as no university or 
seminary can pro- 
vide, and such as 
comes to public 
notice in any coun- 
try not more than 
two or three times 
in a generation. 

He was soon 
transferred to the 
pulpit of Unity Church, thenceforth known as “Robert 
Collyer’s Church,” and quickly became the most famous 
preacher in the West. The “common people heard him 
gladly” and so also did the men and women of fine cult- 
ure who had the gift of discerning spirits. For to him 
grace was given to appeal to the common humanity that 
makes of one blood all nations and all classes, whether 
wise or simple, rich or poor, fortunate or in distress. He 
purposely retained something of the accent and dialect of 
his native Yorkshire; and, as if to show that he was not 
ashamed of his origin, he often boasted of his expert knowl- 
edge of the art of making horseshoes. To show that this 
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was no idle boast he made a shoe, now preserved as a 
memento at Cornell University. The anvil on which he 
wrought in Yorkshire was found and bought by Mr. Will- 
iam H. Baldwin, and by him presented to Unity Church. 

Highly educated people, however, soon discovered 
that this man was no mere peasant blacksmith trading 
on a reputation as a prodigy of native eloquence. Al- 
though he had re- 
ceived no classical 
education, they 
soon discovered 
that he was their 
peer in knowledge 
of and familiarity 
with the best liter- 
ature of the Eng- 
lish language. As 
an industrious and 
intelligent student 
he had drunk deep 
from the stream 
that flowed down 
through the ages 
from “the well of 
English undefyled”’ 
to the present time. 
His merit asa writer 
was soon recognized 
in England and 
America, and in rec- 
ognition of his at- 
tainments the de- 
gree Litt.D. was 
conferred upon him 
by an English Uni- 
versity on his last 
visit to his native 
place. In the old 
lyceum days he was 
a favorite lecturer 
in courses that in- 
cluded Chapin, 
Beecher, “Curtis; 
and other famous 
preachers and ora- 
tors. 

All these things 
were but the avo- 
cations of a busy 
man, doing stalwart 
work in the city of 
Chicago in the for- 
mative days before 
the great fire. He 
was regarded as 
one of the first citi- 
zens of that city. 
For instance after 
the “Quantrell 
Raid” in Kansas it was he who was chosen to carry to 
the relief of the distressed victims of that ‘‘ Border Ruffian” 
outrage the money raised for their benefit in Chicago. 
During the war and after there were stirring days in that 
new community. Many tumultuous elements were as- 
sembled in the city that was rising out of the swamps on 
the banks of the little river that determined the site of 
the town that was to expand from the settlement about 
Fort Dearborn to gigantic proportions. Yeoman’s work 
was to be done in the name of law and order, and the stal- 
wart preacher of Unity Church was always in the place 
where duty called, doing his part as a good citizen. It 
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was a notable fact, however, that his work was done not 
by carrying municipal politics into the pulpit, but by doing 
his part with his fellows in the practical affairs of every- 
day life. Everybody knew what he stood for, and in 
troublous times it was said that a ward meeting in his 
district looked like a proprietors’ meeting of Unity Church. 
He held to the old-fashioned doctrine that the pulpit 
was established to convey strength, comfort, and instruc- 
tion in the ways of the spirit to the men and women and 
children who needed help for the duties of the daily life. 
The charge he gave to one of his successors just as he was 
setting out for Chicago was, “Be tender with those men.”’ 
He saw and understood the tragedy which attends life 
in a new community and hastened with messages of com- 
fort and consolation to the multitude that gathered to 
hear him. 
Since his removal to New York thirty-three years ago 
no one has ever seen him in his best estate. The labors, 
the disappointments, and the sorrows of the year after 
the fire that left in all his great parish, with his church 
a ruin, but two homes standing, made their mark 
upon him. He said to the writer: “At that time some- 
thing went out of me. Before that thoughts pressed for 
utterance faster than I could write them. Now every- 
thing comes with effort.’ He was fifty-six years old, 


and had wrought manfully twenty years in Chicago, when, .; 
on one of his lecturing tours, he received a,call to» New - 


York. With surprise and grief his friends-in the West 
heard that, when the news came to them, he had already 
accepted the call and so made his decision irrevocable. 
After the change there followed for him a tranquil min- 
istry in which more than half a generation of people were 
assisted in the bearing of burdens. There was no heroic 
part for him to play in the older city, but his influence was 
widely extended, and wherever he appeared at home or 
abroad in America or in England a waiting multitude 
always appeared, attracted by his cheerful presence and 
radiant optimism. He knew what life brings of tragedy, 
of sin and sorrow; but he always struck the triumphant 
note and left the people who heard him stronger and 
more courageous because he had passed that way. One 
despondent man said to the writer, ‘I wanted to touch 
his garments to see if virtue would not come out of him.” 
About a month ago he was stricken with paralysis. 
He was tenderly cared for until last Saturday when a little 
before midnight he quietly passed away. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Publication Department. 


of the Association, published in last week’s Register, 
there is the announcement of the resignation of the Pub- 


lication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins, to take effect on 


Feb. 1, 1913. On that day Mr. Stebbins will have 
completed eleven years of assiduous and. well-directed 
labor in the service of our churches and the cause they 
represent. He retires only because he has proved himself 
so valuable an expert in the publishing business that 
larger interests and opportunities claim his experience and 
skill. The directors in accepting the resignation spoke 
for our whole fellowship when they made grateful ac- 
knowledgment of Mr. Stebbins’s loyal service and ex- 
tended to him hearty good wishes for his future success 
and happiness. 
The diffusion”of?’good literature was one of the funda- 
mental purposes of the organization of the Association. 
The’ third article in'theforiginal statement of “The Objects 
of the Association” provides that it shall “publish books 
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and tracts inculcating correct views of religion.” ‘This 
object has been kept steadily in view from the earliest 
days of our associated efforts. Until, however, the 
appointment of Mr. Stebbins this endeavor had to be 
conducted in a more or less amateur way. It received 
only the occasional attention which the secretary or 
assistant secretary could give to it. In my report 
as the secretary of the Association for the year ending 
May 1, 1900, I pointed out at some length the need and 
opportunity for the extension of the publishing work of 
the Association and urged the employment of an ener- 
getic, experienced man who could give undivided atten- 
tion to the improvement and enlargement of the tract 
list, to the securing of manuscripts of new books, to the 
pushing of the sale of the Association’s publications, and 
to encouraging the work of Unitarian authors and schol- 
ars. “An adequate and experienced office staff is es- 
sential,’ says the Report, ‘and the appointment of such 
a staff is a real economy. A confidence in experts and 
a willingness to employ them is the primary test of the 
intelligence of a c tion organized for public service. 
It cannot be affirmed that the executive officers of your 
Association or the members of your Publication Com- 
mittee have any adequate knowledge of the business of 

and selling books. It is not desirable that 
tive officers should be chosen because of the 
essiom- of a familiar knowledge of printing and pub- 
shing, but it is the part of wisdom and true economy 
for the Association to employ for the conduct of its 
publication department the services of a man with prac- 
tical acquaintance with the book business.” 

This recommendation was received with considerable 
hesitation and even some hostility, and it was not for 
more than a year later that the Publication Department 
was established and Mr. Stebbins commissioned to 
broaden the scope of our publishing work. ‘The expecta- 
tions of those who-believed in the venture were promptly 
realized. ‘The list fbooks already published was at 
once sifted, the dead material disposed of, and the live 


_ books put into improved shape and more attractive bind- 


ings. Economies in manufacture were quickly and 
effectively introduced. The tracts were indexed and 
catalogued and the different series rapidly enriched with 
fresh material. The best standards of typographi-’ 
cal workmanship were adopted, and judicious business 
methods were introduced into all the workings of the new 
Department. vi 

At first Mr. Stebbins had a desk in the corner of the 


~ main office, and did practically all the work himself, 


having only the assistance of the janitor for a part of 
his time in wrapping and shipping outgoing parcels of 


books and tracts. The Department soon developed 
In the report of the November meeting of the directors 


so as to require its own office and to employ the full 
time of four persons. Since the consolidation of its 
work with the publishing business of the Sunday school 
it has again removed to ample offices on the first floor 


-and is equipped with its own superintendent, a book- 
keeper, two clerks, and two shippers. 


It is a sufficient 
evidence of the vigor of Mr. Stebbins’s work that of the 
121 titles listed in the present book catalogue of the As- 
sociation, 99, or 82 per cent. of the whole, have been added 
during Mr. Stebbins’s term of service. Of the 335 tracts 
published by the Association, 190, or considerably over 
half, have been added during the same period. 

The members of the Association have always been 
proud of the excellence of the books published under 
Mr. Stebbins’s administration. ‘These merits were rec- 
ognized early in Mr. Stebbins’s term of service. In his 
report for 1904 he noted that from the list of 784 books 


of the preceding year designated by the State Library 


of New York as best worthy of consideration and selected _ 
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from the 7,865 books published in the country during 
that year, all but two of the publications of the Associa- 
tion were included. For the preceding year only one 
of the Association’s books was omitted from the group 
of 886 specified by the same authority as the best books 
out of the 7,833 books published in 1902. This is a 
percentage of representation that no other publishing 
house in the country approached. 

The high standard has been maintained throughout 
Mr. Stebbins’s administration. He has been successful 
not only in issuing admirable books, but also in market- 
ing them and getting them read. He has made his bul- 
letins and advertisements readable and interesting, and 
skilfully superintended the distribution of his descrip- 
tive catalogues. He has been alert to adopt all the best 
selling methods approved by publishing houses of good 
repute. Among the notable books issued under Mr. 
Stebbins’s guidance are the Centenary edition of Theo- 
dore Parker’s works, of which the concluding volume 
is now in press, the uniform edition of the books of Presi- 
dent Jordan, the inspiring series of brief biographies issued 
under the title of “’True American Types,’’ the series of 
the translations of popular German theological treatises 
like Wernle’s “Jesus,’’ von Dobschutz’s ‘Apostolic 
Age,” Hollman’s ‘Jewish Religion,” Delitsch’s ‘“ Whose 
Son is Christ?” and Wrede’s “Paul,” the paper-bound 
series called ‘‘Great Affirmations,’ the new edition of 
Channing, and individual books like Collyer’s ‘“‘Mem- 
ories,”’ Hale’s ‘‘Emerson,’’ Wright’s ‘Labor Question,” 
Armstrong’s “God and the Soul,” and the volumes written 
by our own best living thinkers, Crothers, Dole, Sun- 
derland, Bixby, Crooker, St. John, Slicer, Pierce, May, 
Mead, Beach, Carruth, and many others. He has given 
new circulation to the books of Hedge, Clarke, Martineau, 
Everett, Walker, Allen, and Frothingham, and he has, 
with unfailing skill and care, superintended the manufac- 
ture of the innumerable reports, manuals, pamphlets, 
circulars, and bulletins which represent the labors of his 
colleagues in the other Departments of the Association’s 
work. 

Our psalmodies and liturgies have also been enriched. 
The two editions of ‘“Hymns for Church and Home,” 
the “‘Hymus of the Ages,’’ the ‘‘ Unitarian Service Book,” 
the lists of Anthems and Choir Hymns, the ‘Book of 
Worship for Lay Centres,’ Dr. Ames’s ‘“Prayers,’’ Dr. 
Pierce’s ‘Soul of the Bible,” are only some of the books 
that are helpful in the conduct of public worship that 
Mr. Stebbins has seen through the press. Before he 
retires he will have the pleasure at least of launching the 
new Hymn and Service Books and in their make-up and 
typography they will have the benefit of his good judg- 
ment. 

In one field of service involved in the original plan of 
action there has been as yet insufficient progress. ‘The 
limited resources at the command of the Department 
have forbidden more than a few adventures into the field 
of creative scholarship. There is urgent need of an 
adequate endowment fund for the maintenance and 
extension of this publishing work.’ With this support the 
Department could give encouragement to the work of 
scholars whose product, while enlightening and inspiring, 
is not commercially marketable. It would then be 
possible to provide for issuing series of treatises upon the 
high thelties of a progressive and practical theology, 
upon the history and growth of religious liberty, upon 
the principles of religious education, and upon the ethics 


of social questions. If one of these suggested series 


could be started each year for the next five years, all 
could probably be completed when the Association cele- 


brates its centennial in 1925, and we should have estab- 
lished and diffused a noble library of liberal scholarship 
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and inspiration. Mr. Stebbins has not only made our 
cause the contribution of a definite accomplishment, he 
has also constructed from meagre beginnings a well- 
developed channel for a still larger achievement. He 
has shown us how to use a noble opportunity of service. 
It remains for generous Unitarians to provide the means 
for making still more serviceable our already efficient 
agency for upbuilding religious truth and public right- 
eousness through the medium of the printed page. 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


LITTLE except the transaction of routine legislative 
business is expected of the closing session of the Sixty- 
second Congress, which began last Tuesday. The voting 
of appropriations, aggregating $1,000,000,000, will be 
a sufficiently important task in itself to take up the bulk 
of the time available for the short sitting. Consideration 
of the grave problems upon which the country is looking 
to the now dominant Democratic party for action will 
be deferred until the special session, which Président- 
elect Wilson has indicated his intention of calling soon 
after the inaugural ceremonies in March. At that time 
it is expected the political and economic principles which 
were emphasized from the platform during the campaign 
last autumn will be placed squarely before the members 
of both branches of Congress for affirmation in the form 
of laws upon the statute book or for modification or final 
rejection. Chief among these problems will be the tariff 
which in the course of the discussions that followed the 
election was denounced as the cause of many of the ills 
that beset the life of the people of the country. 


se 


THE pending passport question, involving the good 
relations between the United States and Russia, has been 
made the subject of a fresh agitation within the past 
fortnight, as a result of a semi-official announcement at 
Washington of the probable continuance of the present 
treaty with the Russian Empire, after January 1, the date 
of its expiration. Upon the assumption that this modus 
vivendi involved a temporary waiver of the main issue 
of the controversy,—the demand for the admission of 
American Jews to Russia, despite the laws of that country 
to the contrary,—energetic protests have been forwarded 
to the White House against any compromise. These 
protests elicited the information from the State Depart- 
ment at the end of last week that the forthcoming tem- 
porary arrangement with the foreign office at St. Peters- 
burg did not signify the abandonment ofits contention 
by the administration at Washington, and the assurance 
that American diplomacy is still actively seeking an equi- 
table issue out of the difficulty. 


ed 


THE war in the Balkans terminated to all intents at 
the beginning of last week, when plenipotentiaries from 
Bulgaria, in behalf of Servia and Montenegro, with dele- 
gates from Athens, met at the Ottoman headquarters in 
the village of Baghtche, back of the Tchatalja lines, to 
discuss with Nazim Pasha, the Turkish commander-in- 
chief, and his colleagues the terms of an armistice as a 
preliminary to the negotiation of a permanent treaty of 
peace. Although no inkling of the probable basis of 
settlement is available from any official source at this 
writing, it is evident that the allies, and especially Bul- 
garia, will profit territorially and commercially by their 
notable victories. ‘There is every reason to believe, how- 
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ever, that Turkey will retain a larger proportion of her 
European territory than appeared likely a month ago. 
This outcome is the result, partly of the unexpected 
strength which the Ottoman army has developed in its 
“last ditch” before Constantinople, and partly of inter- 
national pressure exerted in behalf of the dying Turk. 


a 


‘THE main territorial problems that underlie the struggle, 
nevertheless, will be solved in favor of the allies. Bul- 
garia and Servia apparently will acquire their long-sought 
outlets to the open sea, Bulgaria at Dedeaghatch or 
Kavala, on the Aigean, and Servia at some existing or 
hereafter-to-be-established port on the Adriatic. ‘Thanks 
to strong pressure from the Triple Entente, the govern- 
ment at Vienna has been brought to a realization of the 
fact that the conscience of the world will not sanction 
the act of international oppression suggested by the 
Austrian protests against the admission of Servian com- 
merce to the highway of the nations, the Mediterranean. 
Although, by means of a chauvinistic clamor against the 
retention of Durazzo by the Servians, Austria appears 
to have blocked Servia’s path in that direction, there are 
indications that even the Ballplatz will not have the 
hardihood to attempt a nullification of Servian victories 
on the battlefield, and the Servian people evidently will 
receive commercial control, if not the right of sovereignty, 
at some other available region on the Adriatic littoral 
as a satisfaction to the most vital necessity of their na- 


tional development. 
vt 


ADRIANOPLE and Kirk-Kilisseh, in spite of the successes 
of the Bulgarian armies at both strongholds, apparently 
are destined to remain m Turkish hands. The Ottoman 
plenipotentiaries, elated by the purely defensive successes 
of their armies at Tchatalja, are showing a strong dis- 
position to demand from the victorious Bulgarians the 
withdrawal of their troops from all the territory north 
of Tchatalja and east of the Maritza River, including 
Adrianople and Kirk-Kilisseh. Bulgaria naturally is 
disinclined to abandon territory dearly won by force of 
arms, which will forever recall-some of the most brill- 
iant feats of modern days. Nevertheless, the statesmen 
at Sofia, in their desire to terminate the state of war and 
accelerate the restoration of normal conditions in the re- 
gion of hostilities, have shown a generous inclination to 
concede much to Ottoman amour propre in the hope, 
perhaps, of forestalling European intervention in the con- 


troversy. 
& 


AN important outcome of the negotiations, unless 
present appearances are misleading, will be the establish- 
ment of an autonomous Albania, a political development 
upon which Austrian diplomacy is concentrating its 
efforts with the active co-operation of the foreign office 
at Rome. Both Austria and Italy have maintained for 
generations vague but persistent pretensions to the ter- 
ritory inhabited by the Albanians. Rather than see the 
absorption of Albania by the Slavs, Vienna and Rome 
are equally anxious to organize the half-savage Arnaut 
tribes into a quasi-independent state, with a part of the 
Adriatic littoral as its heritage, to be maintained as a 
separate territorial unit until Austria and Italy can agree 
to its partition among themselves. The present indi- 
cations are that the problematic Albanian state will be- 
come a geographic and political fact under the joint aus- 
pices of the government at Vienna and Rome, and possibly 
ungee the direct supervision and protection of the Balkan 
allies. 
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GREECE and Montenegro will profit materially in terri- 
tory as a result of their share in the military operations. 
There is some question whether the Greeks will be per- 
mitted to retain Salonika which, it now appears, they 
took jointly with a Bulgarian army corps, operating from 
the north. It is possible that the great port of the Aigean 
will be internationalized or made a free city, offering 
equal access to the commerce of the entire Balkan Penin- 
sula. ‘The Greeks will receive, however, territorial com- 
pensation north and east of the present frontiers of the 
kingdom. In addition, several islands will be added to 
the Grecian archipelago. Montenegro will extend her 
frontiers south, probably to include Lake Scutari and the 
city of Scutari, which the Turks-have been successfully 
defending against the assaults of the Montenegrins under 
the personal command of King Nicholas. The Monte- 
negrins will profit further by the establishment of physical 
contact with their brothers of Servia by means of the 
territory conquered by their joint arms in Novipazar, the 
Naboth’s vineyard of Austrian diplomacy. 


Brevities, 


No true word can be wasted: no true life can be utter 
failure. 


A bookseller’s catalogue lists a number of books under 
the general heading ‘‘Cheap Theology.” 


Increased knowledge of life, nature, or spiritual truths 
is not fatal to reverence; rather it ministers to reverence 
as to growth. 


“Work to music.’’ That is what the builders of the 
Soudan railway interpreted literally when they provided 
two harp players and a flute player for every gang of forty 
or fifty men, and declared the men worked better for it. 


There is no place for substitutes in the army of the Lord. 
You must march on your own feet. You cannot fulfil 
your religious duties simply by paying your pew rent 
promptly. If you do not do your part yourself, no one 
else can do it for you. . 


A phrase is a form of truth without the power of truth. 
The freedom of religion, the supremacy of justice, the 
brotherhood of man, the hope of immortality, furnish 
the strongest motives and the truest consolations; but 
they must be presented not as phrases or theories, but as 
inspiration. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Liberality in Worship. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have just been reading my Brother Sunderland’s 
article on orthodox worship with much interest, but 
not with entire sympathy. I cannot quite see the 
force of his contention that their worship should be 
bleached of doctrinal color and implication. We must 
remember that many of these devotional utterances date 
from the time when the Church was in the midst of re- 
ligious philosophies that threatened, in its judgment, the 
spiritual and ethical life of the Christian faith. To us 
the doctrine of the Trinity is a puzzling bit of specula- 
tive philosophy, barren of spiritual value. To the Early 
Church it was the ark of refuge from the flood of poly- 
theism. ‘To-day it enshrines for the whole Evangelical 
Church the one precious doctrine which has survived for 
them the general wreck of orthodox theology, the deity 
of Jesus. Modernism is beating at the door of the 
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claim of Scriptural infallibility. Science has made in- 
credible the miraculous. But in the mind of the evan- 
gelical worshipper no changes in theological thought will 
affect the worship of the gentle and compassionate Jesus. 

And, when you come to think of it, the prayer to the 
Trinity; with its most elaborate specifications, is not 
more essentially theological than the sublime declaration, 
“The Lord, the Jehovah, is one.” 

I’ve just read one of Ian Maclaren’s stories. The 
young minister is being examined by some of his Calvin- 
istic parishioners, who find him very unsound. He is 
weak on the doctrine of election, etc., and they finally 
decide that he is on the fatal way to that most dangerous 
heresy, “the Fatherhood of God.’’ My dear old friend 
would have to be very careful of his devotional utterances 
to escape condemnation by such a crowd. 

JOHN SNYDER. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I was amazed at the alleged plea for liberality in wor- 
ship, written by Rev. J. T. Sunderland and printed in 
the Christian Register November 21. Mr. Sunderland 
seems unwilling that believers in the Trinity should wor- 
ship the Trinity. Whom else can we worship unless our 
worship be blasphemous? 

There is no need, of which I know, why the doctrine of 
the Trinity should be the theme of frequent sermons in 
Trinitarian churches; but I cannot understand such an 
illiberal attitude as a demand from a Unitarian that I, 
a Trinitarian believer, shall not worship the Trinity when 
in my own church home. ‘To neglect so to worship would 
be to deny my God. 

There is nothing in the article to indicate that Mr. 
Sunderland was treated discourteously in any Trinitarian 
church. Is not that enough? Along with his call for 
Trinitarians to abandon worship of the Trinity, I wonder 
if he would ask Roman Catholics to abolish the Mass and 
cast out the Host, and whether he would require Jews to 
suspend the ceremony of circumcision, and would he make 
such requests in the name of liberality the same as he 
makes his amazing-request of Trinitarians? 

Before closing, I wish to disagree with Mr. Sunderland’s 
belief that “‘there is not a Unitarian church in America 
or England where a devout believer in orthodox Trini- 
tarianism would find in liturgy or hymn or prayer a word 
conflicting with his doctrinal beliefs.”” My own experi- 
ence, in some thirty to forty visitations to Unitarian 
churches in the Eastern United States, is that not once 
have I failed to shiver and cringe at the shock of dis- 
tinctively Unitarian phraseology in either the liturgy or 
the hymn or the prayer. Had it been otherwise, how- 
ever, I should have felt that those Unitarians were treat- 
ing their God very disrespectfully, to say the least. I 
never went out from such a service with a feeling that, in 
order to save me from discomfort, those people ought to 
disobey their duty to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. 

“ A TRINITARIAN LAYMAN. 


Directors. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:-— 
The paragraph in paper of November 14, in regard to 


the duty of directors to ‘‘direct,”’ seems unfair to direc-' 


tors in general, and not correctly to define their proper 
duties. Directors of corporations, societies, and charities, 
may become inefficient and neglectful, and change may 
be needed; but a railway system or a cotton mill cannot 
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be conducted and controlled by the engineer and brake- 
man or a committee of operatives, or a charitable society 
by a Board of Directors or large committee, or an army 
be led by a council of war or a committee of Congress. 

I quote the following definition of the office of director 
which is substantially correct:— 

‘Under modern conditions the titles of the officers of a 
corporation are sometimes misnomers. Directors do not 
generally ‘direct,’ in a strict sense, for the very good 
reason, among others, that the multiplicity of their own, 
as well as of the company’s, affairs makes it impracticable 
for them to do so. The most valuable men available for 
directors are frequently in demand as such in numerous 
cases. They are not needed for their technical knowledge 
of the business, nor for their ability to concern them- 
selves intimately with the details of its administration; 
but their chief value consists in their general business 
reputation, financial stability, extended experience and 
good judgment. ‘They are advisers or counsellors rather 
than directors. They may also be invaluable in cases of 
mismanagement by executive officials, and in the exer- 
cise of their authority to overrule or change them. Par- 
ticularly in new enterprises they may perform the highest 
type of service in formulating the business policy of a 
corporation. But in the case of well-established and 
growing corporations, to which these remarks are chiefly 
applicable, their principal functions consist, first, in get- 
ting the right man as the executive head of the corpora- 
tion; and, second, in following his leadership and sup- 
porting his policies. 

“More and more the position of such men in large 
business enterprises has become analogous to that of the 
general in the field, with a controlling and, if necessary, 
directing government behind him, but intrusted. with 
the exercise of the amplest powers and discretion in the 
execution of its general policy.” 


ArtTHUR T. LyMAN. 
Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Jones and Rev. R. W. Boynton. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In your issue of November 14 there is a letter from 
Dr. W. Tudor Jones of London with reference to Rev. 
R. W. Boynton’s paper on Prof. Eucken’s philosophy. 
I have had the privilege of meeting both these gentlemen 
in a friendly way and know them both to be eager, vital 
students of the great problems of philosophy. And it 
is because I know and admire both men that I want to 
say how hasty Dr. Jones’s letter seems to me to be. I 
did not have the privilege of hearing Mr. Boynton’s 
lecture, but I read it when it appeared in the Register with 
much pleasure and profit. 

Mr. Boynton, as a matter of fact, devotes about a 
column and a half to commentators and translators and 
gives a calm, appreciative résumé of the work that has 
been done on Eueken both: in English and German. 
Whether Mr. Boynton knows modern philosophy from 
Kant to Eucken sufficiently in detail to write a book 
about it is not at all the point. The question is, Does Mr. 
Boynton know the history of modern philosophy well 
enough to write intelligently concerning Eucken for a 
meeting of the Ministers’ Institute? and a careful reread- 
ing of his lecture has abundantly convinced me that he 
does. It would be a pity if the notion got abroad amongst 
us that philosophy is something esoteric, and that no one 
has a right to talk about it unless he has written a thesis 
for the doctor’s degree. 

Dr. Jones charges that Mr. Boynton has “confounded 
the experience of spiritual life with its objectivity in the 
God-head” and thus made Eucken’s philosophy a mere 
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subjectivism; but, in truth, again and again Mr. Boynton 
lays stress on the note of transcendence in Eucken. “He 
looks at all reality from the standpoint not of nature or 
of our circumscribed humanity, but of the independent 
self-subsistent, spiritual life which in nature and in human- 
ity manifests only fragments and yields only tantalizing 
glimpses of its unimaginable fulness.” ‘‘ He postulates the 
self-subsistent, all transcending, all-penetrating spiritual 
life of which all philosophy and indeed all existence is 
simply a quest, ever renewed and never completely success- 
ful.” Do not these sentences show how far Mr. Boynton 
is from interpreting Eucken as a mere subjectivist? 

I find Mr. Boynton’s paper calm, carefully considered, 
luminous, and of rare expository power. Such a paper 
goes far to convince one that a vital interest in thinking 
through each problem as it arises in actual experience 
may have far more value than an elaborate, technical 
preparation for philosophizing. R. J. HUTCHEON. 

Toronto, CAN. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Permit me as the friend and admirer of both Revs. 
R. W. Boynton and W. Tudor Jones to say a word. It 
is quite true, as Prof. Christie says in his letter in your 
columns, that Mr. Boynton is a competent and able ex- 
positor of Prof. Eucken’s philosophy. Prof. Eucken 
himself in reading Mr. Boynton’s paper before the Min- 
isterial Institute expressed to me his great satisfaction 
with it and high personal regard for the author. It is 
equally true that Rev. W. Tudor Jones of London is an 
ardent student and prominent expositor of Prof. Eucken’s 
utterances on the subject of philosophy and life. I know 
in what high personal regard the distinguished German 
thinker holds him, and how thoroughly he appreciates 
the unselfish and able efforts of Dr. Jones to bring his 
philosophy to the acquaintance of larger circles among 
English-speaking nations. 

I regret the tone of Dr. Tudor Jones’s rejoinder to Rev. 
Mr. Boynton. His hot Welsh blood overcame his judg- 
ment, but this does not prevent me from feeling that the 
provocation came in the first place from Mr. Boynton. 
There was no occasion for the severe criticism of Dr. 
Jones’s translation. Had he been writing a review of 
the work in question, such criticisms would have been in 
place, but in a general exposition of Prof. Eucken’s opin- 
ions thus to attack the rendering into English of one of 
his books seemed unnecessary. I happen to know that 
Dr. Jones was given a very short space of time in which 
to prepare his English version of the “Contents of Relig- 
ion,” and that he toiled all summer over his difficult task, 
sacrificing his comfort and jeopardizing his health that 
this work of his beloved master might be given to the 
English-speaking world.. Prof. Eucken is not always easy 
to understand. Recently I complimented him on his 
wonderfully lucid and simple exposition of one of the 
fundamental problems in philosophy. ‘The great thinker, 
who is as modest as he is able, said, “ Ah, if I only could 
write as simply and clearly as I am able to speak on my 
favorite theme!”’ 

As Dr. Tudor Jones is a hard-working and consecrated 
minister of our Unitarian faith, it seemed to some of us, 
who read Mr. Boynton’s criticisms in cold print, that 
they were at least an unneccessary part of his otherwise 
able and most interesting paper. We are fortunate in 
having two such earnest and gifted expositors of Eucken 
in our denominational ranks, and we cannot afford to 
have them cross swords with each other. Let them 
rather be allies in the great task of giving a spiritual 
interpretation to nature and life. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
Boston, Mass. A : 
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Spiritual Life, 


Happiness is not end, but means. It is not the wreath 
at the goal, but the fine electric fluid which gives strength 
and speed to the limbs running to reach the goal: it is 
not the crown awaiting us at the end of the pilgrimage, 
but the very staff and shoon with which we set out on 
the journey.—Celia Parker Woolley. 


wt 


One cannot say that truth is ever a matter of indiffer- 
ence, but it does not matter so much that these believe 
and those doubt: what matters is the spirit, the tender- 
ness, the humility, the simplicity, the sense of the uni- 
versal, the eternal, the infinite, with which beliefs or 
doubts are held.— James G. Townsend, D.D. 


wt 


Keep close to duty. Never mind the future, if only 
you have peace of conscience. Be what you ought to 
be: the rest is God’s affair. Supposing that there were 
no good and holy God, nothing but universal being, the 
law of the all, duty would still be the key of the enigma, 
the pole-star of a wandering humanity.—Amiel. 


ot 


If one can keep sweetness of thought and calmness of 
poise, when bitter and rebellious feelings press hard and 
close upon the tortured soul,—that must be the victory 
of overcoming; that must hold its own reward, some- 
where, by adding strong fibre to character. That is the 
time to remember, to the exclusion-of complaint, that to 
be overcomers we must have something to overcome. 
Ay, and they must be hard things, which press severely 
on a weak point, in character or temperament, in order 
that the weakest link in our chain may be fully tested. 
—Eliza M. H. Abbott. 


The Gifts of War to Peace. 


Manifold, indeed, are the gifts of war to peace, and 
many a tool of industry is but an old weapon in a new 
guise. A flint, as an arrowhead, has cleft skulls by the 
myriad: to-day not one man in a thousand is deft enough 
to shape an arrowhead such as were common in prehis- 
toric days. It was probably in smiting one flint against 
another for battle that sparks were struck for the first 
fire-kindler, with all that that has meant for art and com- 
fort. From ruder stones have plainly descended the ham- 
mers of our shops and factories. Battle-axes, strong and 
sharp, told early foresters how to fell oaks and cedars 
with a new ease. Swords, keen and elastic, are the dig- 
nified parents of knives and planes, of the chisels of car- 
penters and masons. ‘To-day at Toledo a steel-worker 
offers a visitor as a memento not a sword or a scimetar, 
but a pair of scissors. Prodigal experiments, such as 
governments alone conduct, were in hand for years by 
the chief war departments of Europe to produce steel 
armor of the utmost resistance and steel projectiles of 
surpassing might, Alloys thus created, which otherwise 
would never have seen the light of day, were then calmly 
appropriated by builders of turret lathes, steam turbines, 
motor-cars, and even scoops for dredges. 

Gunpowder, when first handed to soldiers, changed 
the face of war, by making a steady aim and a clear eye 
count for more than prowess. Let us note what industry 
does with this compound of saltpetre. During the years 
of the Civil War, which broke out in 1861 at Fort Sumter, 
the Northern States burned more gunpowder in their 
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mines, tunnels, and quarries than on their battlefields. 
It is gunpowder that carries across sea and fog the lines 
of every life-saving station in the world. That Napo- 
leon might transport his powder carts and heavy artillery, 
he gave Europe the best roads since those of Rome. To- 
day these highways bear burdens greater than Napoleon 
ever laid on them, as they carry the freight and passengers 
of Italy, France, and Switzerland. 

And throughout its vast and expanding breadths, 
what is the organization of modern industry, under such 
a captain as Eli Whitney, but military rule over again, 
with due modification? Instead of a commander in uni- 
form, we have a chief at his desk, who, like Grant or 
Kitchener, is at the head of his army because he deserves 
tobe. His duty is to plan the cutting of a canal, the build- 
ing of automobiles, of the construction of a railroad. 
Every man in the ranks, whether endowed chiefly with 
brains or with hands, is well aware that most will be done 
and most divided when orders are faithfully obeyed. A 
worthy successor to Eli Whitney is Frederick W. Taylor 
of Philadelphia, who has quadrupled the output of metal- 
cutting machines by an elaborate study of how they are 
best designed, fed, and operated. Under such a leader 
the rule of thumb gives place to the much more gainful 
rule of science. No machine-tender of intelligence demurs 
to an instruction-card drawn up for him by such a chief. 
The best way to exert himself is sketched before his eyes, 
and to do anything else would be to produce distinctly 
less. For ages have brigades, shoulder to shoulder, fought 
opposed brigades. Incidentally, all learned self-control, 
courage, discipline, loyalty to a competent leader. ‘These 
lessons have been inherited by free men, who employ 
their knowledge and skill to build, not to destroy. They 
turn their steel not upon other men, but upon the 
obstacles of nature, that nature may let fall its arms 
and become their friend.—George Iles, in “ Leading 
American Inventors,” Henry Holt & Co, 


A Permanent Need of Human Society.* 


If one should visit a little French village in the Province 
of Quebec, the dominance of the Church would at once be 
manifest. The sacred building occupies the command- 
ing site. The curé is the chief personage of the place. 
Education is given entirely by the church. All the 
affairs of life are referred to the spiritual adviser. He 
determines what physician may be called, advises who 
shall be chosen as a wife, exercises wide influence in the 
financial and political concerns of his parish, and, at 
least, countenances, when he does not direct, the recrea- 
tional life of the people. 

It is a far cry from such a primitive religious attitude 
to that of the modern city. Here everything is directed 
by experts,—scientific, economic, professional,—and the 
clergyman at best is but one of many. Here is a multi- 
plicity of institutions,—municipal, philanthropic, social, 
educational, artistic,—and the Church at best is but one 
of many. It seems sometimes that the Church is being 
pushed into the background, all her vital activities being 
taken away. Once the Church was practically the whole 
socializing force: education, philanthropy, the care of 
the sick, and even amusement, werein her hands. ‘To-day 
these can be done better extra-ecclesiastically,—not 
always perhaps in every given case, but more and more 
as society understands its functions. The training of 
children for citizenship, the relief of poverty and distress, 
the scientific care of disease, and the far more important 
prevention of disease, the community provision for play, 
sports, recreations, and neighborly sociability,—all these 


* This article appeared editorially iu the Biblical World. 
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are affairs of the whole community, and properly appeal 
to all men and women, whether institutionally religious 
or not. 

Indeed, the change has come about not only because 
the Church could not so well discharge these functions, 
nor because the State learned its obligations, but because 
the idea of religion has changed. In the great ethical 
faiths religion has always been essentially personal, yet 
to the large majority of men it has always been chiefly 
institutional. One was born to his religion. He be- 
longed to it as to his race and kindred. ‘This idea of re- 
ligion is rapidly receding. Only the religion that is per- 
sonal—an experience, an attainment—is accounted of 
value. And it is open to men, as it was not in the past, 
to decline to be of any religion at all. For them the 
Church ceases to be of interest as a church, but such of 
her functions as seem important are to be carried on 
under secular auspices. Of necessity the men of religion 
concur in such a desire, and so the great socializing func- 
tions cease to be ecclesiastical. It is a notable fact to-day 
that wherever the Church is forced into large social ac- 
tivities she finds her highest success in turning over those 
activities to other organizations as soon as they are ready 
and willing to receive them. 

It is quite conceivable that we shall reach so rational 
an economic system and so just a provision for the in- 
jured and the aged, for mothers and orphans, that phi- 
lanthropy as now interpreted in charity may not be re- 
quired; that we may so organize the prevention and care 
of disease that it cannot be the concern of religious people 
except in the matter of personal interest and sympathy; 
that we may learn so well the true moral quality of edu- 
cation and secure so fine a type of teacher that very much 
of the concern of the Church for the education of the young 
will be met; that we may so eliminate public vice and 
provide so well for recreation that the Church will have 
little to do with this large phase of life. Without indulg- 
ing in any Utopian dream, it is quite to be expected that 
we shall proceed so far in the socialization of our human- 
ity that the Church will have no need to exercise any of 
these functions. Will there then be any need for the 
Church? And, if the answer be negative, it may be asked 
further whether there is any need of the Church now for 
those who have already the social attitude and are busy 
with earnest, humanitarian efforts? 

In considering the question thus reduced to its lowest 
terms, it must of course be recognized that we are not 
asking whether a church would be necessary in a com- 
pleted human society. Indeed, the apocalyptic seer has 
already finely answered the question. In that New 
Jerusalem, whence all evil had vanished and where love 
was triumphant, there was no need of a temple, for the 
Lord was the temple. The Real Presence was universal, 
every act was a sacrament, religion needed no outward 
manifestation, for all life was religious. That is a vision 
of society come to perfection, but in any social develop- 
ment that is likely in the present order of life there will be 
no perfection. We may attain a very large social justice, 
a wonderful conquest of the ills that affect the human 
body, an extraordinary skill in helping children to a 
strong and good maturity; but the spirit will go lusting 
against the flesh and the flesh against the spirit for many 
a millennium. Will the Church have a place in an evolv- 
ing society, which is conscious of its responsibilities in 
the fields which the Church has hitherto cultivated with 
so much zeal? To put it baldly, can the Church live 
when she has nothing but religion to live for? 

There is an abiding revolt of the human soul against 
the self-sufficiency of human powers. We shall not com- 
pletely conquer human frailty, either physical or moral. 
We shall not completely and finally achieve justice and 
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health and education. And we shall turn with wistful 
eyes to powers that are more than ours, and we shajJl 
still long to hear a rebuke and a promise, “ Not by might 
nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” In 
the faith, the necessary faith, that the world has a Mean- 
ing that we have not read, and is upheld by a Force that 
we do not see, and is guided by a Love that we may feel, 
lies the permanence of religion in human life. We may 
substitute science and even philanthropy for religion, 
but in the disappointment inevitable in both we shall 
feel the need of God. 

But does religion involve a church? Yes, for, personal 
and individual as it is, it is essentially social. The re- 
ligious spirit inevitably says, ‘“My Father and your 
Father, my God and your God.’ When the religious 
longing stirs men, two or three of them are sure to gather 
together in the name of religion, expecting so to realize 
the Supreme Presence. And that would always give us 
the Church again even if it had ever ceased to be. Forms 
of worship may change. ‘They are varied to-day from 
the small gathering of quiet souls to the elaborate cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. But the sense of social com- 
munity in seeking to realize the highest meaning of life 
will ever bring men together in exercises of piety. 

Amid our rightly insistent demands for justice, equal 
opportunity for all men, we sometimes forget that one 
of the abiding needs of humanity is comfort. And it 
always will be. Many of the troubles that now make us 
needy may be taken away, but not all of them. There 
will still be baffled souls who have tried and been defeated. 
There will be the weak who long for strength. ‘There 
will be the strong who have battled nobly and found 
only ingratitude and disappointment. And there will 
be sickness and death. We shall always need the Com- 
forter. We are striving for health, attainment, pros- 
perity, and doubtless that is well; but we shall not get 
all we want. Men may sneer at this aspect of religion as 
feminine, but the world will always need the mother. 
The Church will ever have a place as she proclaims, “As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will the Lord com- 
fort you.” 

* But religion is more than the sense of dependence: it 
is ethical passion. And we shall have no evolving human 
society in which the strong demand for righteousness 
will not be necessary. We may come to ever finer eco- 
nomic justice, but we shall develop ever subtler selfish- 
nesses. We shall always need the prophetic voice to stir 
our souls and the courageous hand to tear aside our masks. 
It is idle to think of a day in which the preaching of right- 
eousness will not be necessary. Every new advance will 
give new opportunities for greed and tyranny. Every 
removal of distress will make more possible a smug satis- 
faction with material well-being. We shall always need 
to provoke one another to good works and to confess our 
sins one to another. And this involves the Church. To 
be sure it may be objected that, on the one hand, ecclesi- 
asticism is more likely to produce priests than prophets, 
and that, on the other hand, some of our noblest prophets 
are outside the ministry, and even outside the Church. 
Yet the more ethical religion becomes, the more human 
and less sacerdotal are its priests, and the more prophetic 
are its preachers. And the highest idea of the Church 
by no means confines the task of moral stimulus to its 
professional leaders: ‘Would God all the Lord’s people 
were prophets.” Our most vital churches to-day are 
those which vibrate with human interest, where men 
talk and pray about the abatement of evils and the ad- 
vancement of good. Men sneer at the Church as a talk- 
ing place. ‘That is its high and permanent function. It 
is the real Parliament of Man. ‘The Church is a perma- 
nent need in human society because it is the place for 
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talking to God and talking to men about righteousness 
and faith and love. Prof. Swing once said, “We talk, 
and talk, and talk for a hundred years, and then the 
thing is done.’’ Why not do it without the talking, and 
do it at once? Yes, why not bring the New Jerusalem 
down to earth at once? ‘Things do not come that way. 
A few men see the ideal afar; they tell us what they see; 
they chide us for our blindness; more of us begin to see 
and talk of the vision; at last everybody sees. 

The church may change. It may have a larger min- 
istry. It may have a different ministry. It may have 
new functions. But we shall need more in the future 
rather than less, an institutionalizing of our faith,—our 
faith in God and man and goodness. We shall need 
exercises to develop that faith, and that will require that 
we meet together. We shall need to talk together a 
great deal about duty and about comfort, and that will 
require that we meet together. And that will be the 
Church. 


“The Tide Rises, the Tide Falls.” 


BY REV. N. B. RIPLEY. 


Out of the Silence they come 
Into the clamorous cries, 
Into the laughter or sighs; 

Out of the Silence they come! 


Into the Silence they go, 
And the strugglers lie austere, 
Passed beyond plaudit or tear; 
Into the Silence they go! 


Yet the paths pursued are here, 
The struggler the height still craves; 
Oh, ye of the ancient graves! 

And the fall’n of yesteryear! 


The Poet Shelley as a Teacher of Christian Forgiveness. 


BY REV. EDWARD §S. CROSS. 


It is the misfortune of many poets that their worst 
poetry is the first to be read. ‘The youthful lover of verse, 
opening at the beginning of a volume of Tennyson’s poems 
for his first perusal of that great master of song, finds a lot 
of pretty, trifling verses about Lilian, Claribel, and 
other young ladies,—mere juvenilia, which would hardly 
have lived in the world’s memory for a decade of time, 
had nothing better followed. The youth, if rather earnest 
and impatiently inconsiderate, might well, after reading a 
few hundred lines, fling aside the volume without ever 
knowing the joy or the glory of the “Lotos Eaters,” 
“Ulysses,” ‘Locksley Hall,’’ or the wonderful sheaf of 
lyrics scattered through the “‘Princess,’’—to say nothing 
of “In Memoriam”’ or the ‘‘Idylls of the King.’ Now, 
if it be deemed needful that the poetic errors or weaknesses 
of immature genius should be pilloried in immortal print, 
would it not, then, be the saner and humaner course to 
imitate the excellent editors, Buxton Forman and Thomas 
Henderson, who relegate ““Queen Mab” to the obscurity 
of a place among the “‘Juvenilia”’ in an appendix to the 
““Poems’’? 

As it is, this poem, written in Shelley’s youth, never 
published by him, and vehemently repudiated and de- 
nounced by the author, when, many years later, a pirati- 
cal bookseller gave it to the world,—this luckless and 
hysterical poem appears, in ordinary editions of the poet, 
at the very beginning, an eyesore and an offence, espe- 
cially, when accompanied by the notes—more extravagant 
than the poem—which the headstrong youth appended to 
it when he printed a limited number of copies for private 
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circulation. ‘There have been many readers of ‘‘Queen 
Mab,’’—which the regretful poet, in his later correspond- 
ence, characterized as ‘“‘villanous trash”; as “perfectly 
worthless, in point of literary composition”’; and as ‘“‘crude 
and immature.” Very few of these readers, whether 
shocked or pleased, can have perused Shelley’s long, 
though unfinished, “Essay on Christianity,’ found among 
his papers after his death. ‘This essay, written with 
grave and sustained eloquence, is a loving and reverent 
tribute to the Founder of Christianity, his character and 
his teachings, and has very little to offend even those 
who could not accept its practically Unitarian positions. 

It may ‘surprise some readers that I should speak of 
Shelley (who rejected, even in the milder and calmer years, 
toward the close of his brief life, the system of doctrine, 
calling itself Christianity) as a teacher of Christian for- 
giveness. But that system, though historically evolved 
from the teachings of the Master, mainly by St. Paul and 
a host of theologians, his disciples and exaggerators, was a 
very different thing (as the Church and the world are 
coming more and more to recognize) from the good news 
of divine love, the simple gospel of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, which Jesus himself pro- 
claimed. He did not make it his business to promulgate 
a set of theological propositions (true or otherwise); but 
he did, with peculiar intensity and with unflinching and 
inexorable demand, insist on the duty and the necessity 
of forgiveness,—not that miserably inadequate and 
grudging half-forgiveness which professes to be willing 
to extend pardon when pardon is asked, but that divinely 
overflowing forgiveness which loves the enemy while he 
hates and blesses him while he curses. 

The writings of Shelley abound in expressions, sincere 
and often impassioned, of his devotion to the principle 
and practice of forgiveness. Several of these are found 
in the ‘Essay on Christianity,’’ so that Shelley not only 
shares the essential spirit of the Master in this matter 
but directly connects his advocacy with the teaching and 
example of Christ. Inveighing against the impossible 
doctrine of endless torture, Shelley declares, ‘‘’ The absurd 
and execrable doctrine of vengeance, in all its shapes, 
seems to have been contemplated by this great moralist 
with the profoundest disapprobation; nor would he per- 
mit the most venerable of names to be perverted into a 
sanction for the meanest and most contemptible propen- 
sities incident to the nature of man. ‘Love your enemies, 
bless those who curse you, that ye may be the sons of 
your Heavenly Father, who makes the sun to shine on the 
good and on the evil, and the rain to fall on the just and 
unjust.’ How monstrous a calumny have not impostors 
dared to advance against the mild and gentle author of 
this just sentiment, and against the whole tenor of his 
doctrines and his life, overflowing with benevolence and 
forbearance and compassion!” 

In a like spirit Shelley, in one of his letters, condemning 
the poet Ariosto, says, ‘“He constantly vindicates and 
embellishes revenge in its grossest form,—the most deadly 
superstition that ever infested the world.” 

Turning from Shelley’s prose to his poetry, one finds 
what might almost be termed a propaganda—varied in 
form and brought forward in most diverse connections— 
of the doctrine of forgiveness. 

Nearly all the poetry on which the fame of Shelley 
securely rests was the product of that Italian residence, 
a little over four years in duration, which was terminated 
by his death. Before this period, however, he had pro- 
duced one of his greater poems, ‘‘The Revolt of Islam.” 
This long and diffuse poem, with its delightfully romantic 
story, is a most remarkable, unconscious prophecy in its 
general theme, 

_ The a gett hero of the poem, exhorting his fol- 
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lowers to pardon the tyrant’s mercenaries, appeals to 
their pity, in the words :— 
“Oh wherefore should ill ever flow from ill, 
And pain still keener pain forever breed? 
We all are brethren—even the slaves who kill 
For hire are men; and to avenge misdeed 
, On the misdoer doth but Misery feed 
With her own broken heart!” 


In a later canto, the hero’s forgiveness is more indi- 
vidual,— 
“Oh, that I whom ye have made 
Your foe, could set my dearest enemy free 
From pain and fear.” 
Two of Shelley’s briefest poems are notable only from 
their emphatic declaration of forgiveness. In the “Lines 
to a Critic,”’ he says,— 


“The grass may grow in wintry weather, 
As soon as hate in me.’ 


And in the “Lines to a Reviewer” he questions,— 


“Alas! good friend; what profit can you see 
In hating such a hateless thing as me?” 

I might quote, did space allow, passages of like senti- 
ment from “Hellas” and ‘‘The Masque of Anarchy”’ 
but it is in the ‘Prometheus Unbound’’—the noblest in 
genius and the loftiest in spirit of all Shelley’s poems—that 
the essentially Christian preaching of forgiveness is 
strongest. It is bound up with the very conception of 
Prometheus, the holy and good demigod and the self- 
sacrificing friend of man, as opposed to the evil and un- 
holy tyrant and usurper, Jupiter, the malignant enemy 
of mankind. After the downfall of Jupiter, his pitying 
conqueror, Prometheus, reveals his disposition, when he 
declares,— 

“T speak in grief, 
Not exultation; for I hate no more, 
As then, ere misery made me wise.’’ 
And again,— 
“Though I am changed, so that aught evil wish 
Is dead within; although no memory be 
Of what is hate.” 


And yet again,— 


“Tt doth repent me; words are quick and vain: 
Grief for awhile is blind, and so was ine, 
I wish no living thing to suffer pain.’ 


One of the Ariel-like spirits, who appear in the poem, 
gives, as his message, or report,— 
‘Talit 
On a great ship, lightning split; 
And speeded hither on the sigh 
Of one who gave an enemy 
His plank, then plunged aside to die.” 

Shelley, in his verse, never despairs of the future of 
humanity, for which, rather than for his own comfort or 
happiness, he is supremely concerned (it was Trelawney, 
who declared that Shelley was the only man he had ever 
known, who loved everybody better than himself). Al- 
though the impassioned, idealistic poet never despaired, 
he had frequent moods of despondence or depression; and 
seldom, if ever, did he so completely and sublimely rise 
above these moods into the empyrean of hope, as in the 
great stanza which fitly closes the ‘Prometheus Un- 
bound” :— 

“To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power which seems omnipotent; 

To love, and bear; to hope till hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent,— 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory!” 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
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Literature, 
The Loeb Classical Library. 


However much may be said about the 
materialism of this practical age, no one 
able to take a broad view of life and history 
has quite believed that the Greek and Latin 
classics could long suffer eclipse. The Greek 
spirit has been a joy and an inspiration for 
ages. If the flame of appreciation has lat- 
terly been tended by few, the few have been 
fit to transmit the sacred duty to others, and 
they promise again to become many. ‘The 
vitality of Greek literature makes it surely 
imperishable, and signs are not wanting of 
its renewed hold on the minds of men, One 
such piece of evidence comes in the publi- 
cation of the Loeb Classical Library, of which 
T. E. Page and W. H. D. Rouse are the 
editors, William Heinemann the London 
publishers, and the Macmillan Company the 
American publishers. The editors’ plans in- 
clude a standard set of classics, giving the orig- 
inal texts side by side with translations that 
are in themselves real pieces of literature, to 
be read for the pure joy of it. Such editions 
have long been familiar in France, and ought 
at once to appeal to many in this country 
who realize the importance of these world 
authors, but whose acquaintance with Greek 
and Latin is insufficient for their genuine 
or complete appreciation. Such books as 


these present the dramas as literature, not 


as difficult tasks set for the student. Eu- 
ripides is to appear in four volumes, of which 
two are now ready, with the English version 
by A. S. Way, D.Lit. Dr. Way characterizes 
the three great dramatists thus: A/schylus 
sets forth the operation of great principles; 
Sophocles depicts great characters; Euripides 
propounds great moral problems,—a terse 
way of expressing it. In this edition the 
plays are arranged in three main groups 
based on their connection with the story of 
the Trojan War, the legends of Thebes, and 
the legends of Athens. Sophocles, in two 
volumes, will be translated by F. Storr. One 
volume of the Apostolic Fathers is ready, 
including the First and Second Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians, the epistles of 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and Barnabas, and the 
Didache. Kirsopp Lake is the English trans- 
lator. F.C. Conybeare, the Oxford Scholar, 
is responsible for the two volumes of Philo- 
stratus. The life of Apollonius of Tyana has 
hitherto been only once translated into Eng- 
lish, as long ago as 1811. It is good reading 
and a desirable addition to available books, 
dating from the early Christian centuries. 
Turning to the Latin books, we find Saint 
Augustine’s Confessions done in a reprint 
of William Watts’s translation, published 
in 1681, somewhat corrected, but with the 
style unaltered. Six plays of Terence, in- 
cluding Phormio, which is at present most 
generally familiar, have been translated by 
John Sargeant and put in two attractive 
volumes. Four of the plays are sentimental 
comedies, in which the laughter they cause 
is genuine, but not often rollicking, as in 
Phormio. H. E. Butter, professor of Latin 
in the University of London, accepted the 
difficult task of turning the Elegies of Proper- 
tius into English, and accomplished it so that 
the ordinary reader does not discover the 
difficulties. It must be remembered that 
the Greek and Latin texts are as accessible 
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in this edition as the translations. Such an 


undertaking is distinctly promising, and it 


is to be hoped it may prosper till all the best 
of classic literature is thus available. 


THe Lirk oF Frances E. WILLARD. By 
Anna A. Gordon. Evanston, Ill.: National 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union.— 
This biography is revised and abridged from 
the memorial volume issued not many months 
after Miss Willard’s death, and it answers 
an insistent demand for the story of one 
who held a unique place in the affection of 
many of her fellow-citizens, and in the re- 
spectful admiration of many more. In her 
introduction Lady Henry Somerset calls 
her the greatest woman philanthropist of 
her generation, who entered her service for 
the world through the opening door of the 
temperance cause, but who limited her sym- 
pathies to no special cause, however impor- 
tant. It is an interesting story from first 
to last. The incidents of early years are 
particularly significant, and show the origi- 
nality and independence of a character always 
self-controlled and governed from within. 
When Frances was eighteen, she wrote a 
declaration of independence, which is well 
worth quoting: ‘‘I am eighteen. I have 
been obedient. Not that the yoke was 
heavy to be borne, for lighter ne’er did par- 
ents fond impose on child. It was a silver 
chain, but the bright adjective takes not 
away the clanking sound. The clock has 
struck! I’m free! Come, joy profound! 
I’m alone and free—free to obey Jehovah 
only, accountable but to the powers above.” 
Then she took Ivanhoe (novels had been 
strictly forbidden in that family), seated 
herself on the porch, and began to read with 
calm satisfaction. Her father came up the 
steps. ‘‘What have you there?” he inquired. 
“One of Scott’s novels,” she answered bravely. 
“Have I not forbidden you to read any 
novels?” ‘‘You forget what day it is, 
father.” ‘‘What difference does the day 
make in the deed?” “A great deal. I 
am eighteen to-day, and I have to obey no 
laws but those of God hereafter. In my 
judgment, Ivanhoe is good to read.” ‘The 
amazed father, says the biographer, was 
minded at first to take the book away by 
force. Then he laughed, called her mother, 
and the two contemplated her with new 
eyes. A brief chapter on her “Religious 
Development”’ is interesting. She prayed 
and agonized for a special sign of her conver- 
sion, but was at last comforted by remem- 
bering a religious crisis during an illness. 
This story is given in her own words, 
and Unitarians will be especially interested 
to know that it was not easy for her “to 
think of and believe in God in terms of Christ 
Jesus.” ‘This had always been my diffi- 
culty, as I believe it is that of so many,” 
she wrote. “It seems to me that by nature 
all spiritually disposed people (and with 
the exception of about six months of my life 
I was always strongly that) are Unitarians, 
and my chief mental difficulty has always 
been, and is to-day after all these years, to 
adjust myself to the idea of Three in One 
and One in Three.” As student, teacher, 
traveller, organizer, and leader, Frances 


Willard moved hearts, trained workers, spread 


the limits of intelligence and reform. She 


was greatly loved, and she loved greatly. 
Her memory remains as a precious posses- 
sion. 
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Tue Hoosac VALLEY: Its LEGENDS AND 
1rs History. By Grace Greylock Niles. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York and Lon- 
don.—Bog-trotting for Orchids, written by 
Miss Niles a few years ago, was a charming 
book which led directly to the production 
of this larger work; for, while with her dog 
Major she explored the swamps and ponds 
of Pownal, her native place, she gradually 
became aware of the vast mass of the ma- 
terials of tradition and history that had ac- 
cumulated, in the towns of the Hoosac 
Valley, during the last two hundred years. 
Learning that the little town in which she 
was working isthe most beautiful spot in 
New England, and that the narrow defile 
of the Hoosac Valley was the well-trodden 
highway between New York and Massa- 
chusetts, over which passed many great men, 
and the men who played their part in the 
mighty drama of war and the migrations 
and home-making of settlers in a savage 
land, from one to two hundred years ago, 
she began the work of the recorder. The 
founders of Bennington and Pownal were 
veteran commanders and soldiers of the 
French and Indian War. The lands between 
Albany and Williamstown and Bennington 
were bought of the Indians at fair prices, 
as things went in those days,—for instance, 
for seventy thousand acres of rich farming 
land a yearly rent of twenty bushels of wheat 
was agreed upon; other lands, in large 
tracts, were paid for in cloth and implements 
that were as rare and valuable to the Indians 
as fish hooks are to the Esquimaux to-day. 
At Albany it was a common practice to serve 
out brandy as a hospitable rite before buying 
the beaver skins at the white man’s price. 
From the days of the French and Indian 
War until the close of the eighteenth century 
there was much traffic and travel along the 
narrow pass between the Weeping Rocks and 
the river. George Washington passed that 
way to Bennington. Indian warriors and 
Hessian prisoners were among the many who 
marched back or forth to war, to exile, or to 
prison. Between Vermont and the Hudson 
River the Dutch patroon once ruled with 
despotic sway over wide tracts of fertile 
land until the Anti-rent War, which within 
the memory of living men made the rebel- 
lious tenants the owners of the farms they 
and their fathers had cultivated. With great 
skill and with remarkable industry Miss 
Niles has collected the traditions, the rec- 
ords, and the legends that illustrate the mak- 
ings of history in New York and New Eng- 
land. While the book is of especial interest — 
to the many whose ancestors are named and 
their family histories traced, it cannot fail 
to engage the attention of all students of 
our domestic history; for it is a wonderfully 
complete sample that shows how things were 
done once on a time and how things come to 
be as they are. 


TRAVEL Picrurgs. By Presbyter Ignotus 
(William Harman van Allen, S.T.D., L.H.D., 
D.C.L.). Milwaukee, Wis.: The Young 
Churchman Company.—These travel letters 
were written originally for The Living Church, 
for which Dr. Van Allen conducts an interest- 
ing department,—‘‘ Blue Monday Musings,” 
quoted far and wide. Gathered together in 
book form, the writer asks the reader not to 
complain if he finds the result neither a 
Baedeker nor a scientific treatise. The reader 
surely will not, for these fresh, first-hand im- 
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pressions, unrevised sketches of happy days 
and pleasant folk, hold a more desirable 
place. To Dr. Van Allen people are more 
than mountains or rivers or cathedrals or 
art galleries; and the book is radiant with 
its stories of children who brightened his 
travels, or of peasant folk who made the 
wise doctor feel that, ‘‘for all it’s a fallen 
world, much of His image shines out from 
the human creatures He has made.” Dr. 
Van Allen visits foreign lands in the way 
that has always been to our own liking,— 
seeking not so much the large cities which 
are more or less alike in every land, but 


-making himself at home in a place where he 


can know the surroundings and the people 
and speak the language and enter into the 
experiences of others. Yes, that is the way 
to travel. There are many interesting 
photographs, including a frontispiece of 
the author, taken in his priestly robes, and 
one, less stately, but more human, between 
two delightful little Dutch maidens, whose 
quaint caps, dimpled elbows, and “‘adorable 
smiles’ all come out well in the picture. 
The chief charm of the book will be, to Dr. 
Van Allen’s friends, its friendliness and inti- 
macy of tone. 


THE BLACKBERRY PickERS. By Evelyn 
St. Leger. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net.—The title of 
this novel needs explanation, because to the 
ordinary reader it would not be suggested 
by anything in the book itself. It may be 
because most readers would sit around the 
“burning bush” and “‘ pick blackberries, ’’ un- 
conscious of the fact that ‘‘ev’ry common 
bush”’ is ‘‘afire with God.” The two prin- 
cipal characters in the book represent two 
extremes: the one sees the burning bush, 
the other represents the multitude who, 
having eyes see not, and having ears hear 
not; who in sight of the burning bush are 
only “blackberry pickers.’’ Haskell and 
Lummond are two lawyers in England. 
Both prosper and both enter Parliament. 
Haskell has a lovely wife who shares his 
ideals and sympathizes with his enthusiasms, 
but, early in their married life, she is par- 
alyzed by an accident and is thenceforth both 
a helpless burden and a sympathetic and 
helpful wife. Lummond is a brilliant, shifty, 
rising man, engaged to a girl whose high 
ideals match those that guide Haskell on 
his upward way, but fail entirely when tested, 
by her lover as means of getting on in the 
world. Many things happen, and many 
complications test the sagacity of the wise 
and the cunning of the foolish, the good 
intentions of the righteous and the devices 
of the evil-minded. There are two stories 
in the volume,—one for the rapid reader who 
asks only to be interested and amused, and 
another for the more thoughtful person who 
is willing to think about the tremendous 
problems involved in the making and marring 
of men and women. 


i 


Joon Hancock. By Lorenzo Sears. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net.— 
A biography of John Hancock has been long 
needed, and this interesting account of his 
life and important services to his country, 
with the just and discriminating estimate 
of his character, supplies the need in a most 
satisfactory way. The biography is emi- 
nently readable. The picturesque features of 
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his career are brought out. ‘‘He was more 
than a bit of color in a sombre landscape,” 
says Prof. Sears, with truth. As the first 
aristocrat of Boston, mated with Samuel 
Adams, the representative of the common 
people; as the husband of Dolly Quincy, 
celebrated in romance; as the writer of the 
imposing signature first on the Declaration 
of Independence, “‘so plain that George the 
Third may read it without spectacles’; as 
the courtly, benevolent first citizen of Boston, 
he deserves much of the later generations 
which he served equally with his own. The 
record of his public services is plain to read, 
and the chapter on his relations to Har- 
vard College is particularly clear and satis- 
factory. That he neglected Harvard’s in- 
terests in the pressure of public affairs is 
manifest,—a neglect which seems to have 
been regarded less by his contemporaries 
than by his successors. Prof. Sears has done 
well in collecting and arranging so much 
material about one to whom his State and 
country owe much. 


CANUTE THE GREAT. By Laurence Mar- 
cellus Larson, Ph.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—As a name in early 
English history Canute is familiar to every 
child, associated irretrievably with the story 
of his lesson to the courtiers,—now unhap- 
pily pronounced a myth,—but as a man he 
has been a vague, shadowy figure, marking 
a period. If the task of the biographer has 
been made difficult by the poverty of con- 
temporary sources, it has also proved inter- 
esting by the interest of the work accom- 
plished and the influence Canute gained. 
Beginning as a pirate and ending as a states- 
man, the empire that he founded, though 
soon lost to the Danish dynasty, had vast 
importance. It opened, as Dr. Larson 
points out, new fields for Western influence; 
it brought the North into relations with 
Christian culture; it rebuilt Scandinavian 
civilization. At the same time, it gave 
England twenty years of peace which were 
sadly needed and accompanying blessings of 
good government. With him the viking age 
came to an end; and, if for no other reason, 
he would always remain a picturesque and 
significant figure in history. Dr. Larson has 
not tried to separate the man from his age. 
He gives an account of the great activities 
that were then going on in the lands about 
the North Sea, and shows how heled the viking 
movement to successful conquest, thus 
proving the fact that piracy and empire are 
mutually exclusive terms. In the Heroes 
of the Nation Series Canute certainly occu- 
pies an interesting and important place. 


Wuy WoMEN ARE so. By Mary Roberts 
Coolidge. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50 net.—Mrs. Coolidge has written frankly 
with strong grasp on the influences that 
have made women what they are to-day. 
In describing the narrow outlook and the 
restricted opportunities of the woman of 
the middle nineteenth century, she has told 
the simple truth, and the conclusions she 
draws are unavoidable. The effect upon 
women of the purely domestic traditions 
is here clearly indicated, without forgetting 
the remarkable exceptions to the general 
rule as exemplified by ‘‘the elect among 
women,” chosen, like the three wives of Dr. 
Adoniram Judson, to self-sacrifice and early 
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death, the dreaded “learned lady,’”’ and the 
women insurgents to whom the women of 
to-day owe much of their present freedom 
to judge for themselves, encouraged by men 
of larger minds and human sympathies. 
This is a good book for women to read, for 
Mrs. Coolidge neither scolds nor preaches, 
She has no grievances to bias her against 
either men or women. She has led an ex- 
ceptionally free, happy, useful life herself,— 
not that she speaks of herself in the book,— 
and she has had a wide acquaintance among 
all kinds of women, east and west. When 
she generalizes, she has ample material to 
justify it. Her book is distinctly instruc- 
tive and encouraging. 


THE Sout oF A TENOR. By W. J. Hen- 
derson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.35 net.—In this romance the author takes 
us behind the scenes of grand opera, and, as 
an authority on the subject, he proves a most 
interesting guide. Baroni, a great tenor of 
American birth, though possessed of tre- 
mendous power in a mechanical way, has 
never reached the heights of the true artist. 
He always gains the applause of the majority 
by the clearness and power of his rendering, 
but the truly discerning find him lacking in 
the feeling and knowledge of the réles, which 
is so necessary for the best performances. 
His wife, not an artist, early recognizes his 
failings, but firmly believes that beneath 
his egoism is the ability for him some day to 
find his soul, and prove himself a real master. 
Nagy Borsanska, a prima donna of gypsy 
blood, unhampered by any respect for con- 
ventional ways, sees as plainly as the wife the 
shortcomings of the tenor, and endeavors, 
according to her standards, to awaken him. 
Mr. Henderson so thoroughly understands 
his subject, from either side of the ‘‘foot- 
lights,’’ that his book will prove most inter- 
esting to a wide circle of readers and worthy 
the attention of real students of modern 
grand opera. 


VILLAGE Lire in America. By Caroline 
Cowles Richards. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.30 net.—This diary of a school- 
girl gives very good descriptions of life as it 
went on in the villages of New York State 
from 1852 to 1872. ‘The Civil War occurred 
during this period, and these daily impres- 
sions of a patriotic Northerner, expressed 
with frankness while the great events were 
fresh and unexpected, have especial interest, 
and sometimes recall to an older reader spec- 
ulations and prophecies he had forgotten. 
Of late we have been hearing much about 
the war from the side of the Southern people 
whose experiences seem, at this distance 
from the struggle, naturally more romantic. 
Some of the characters, familiarly mentioned 
here, later became famous; but the chief 
charm of the book is in the quaint and homely 
point of view. One gains a good idea of the 
older people of the day, as this schoolgirl 
knew them, from the frequent admonitions 
and Biblical quotations of the good grand- 
mother. ‘The book is enriched by a sense of 
humor. 


THE YOUNG MINUTE-MAN OF 1812. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50.—Dr. Tomlinson, 
in the preface of his book, expresses the hope 
that his young readers will enjoy his latest 
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story, and says further, ‘If they shall, then, 
be led to read some of the standard his- 
tories of those days, when the souls of men 
were tried, I shall be doubly glad.’”’” Many 
young readers dislike intensely to read any 
history, but will literally devour a book such 
as Dr. Tomlinson’s. It is but a step in this 
case from one to the other, and it seems as 
if every boy, after following the exciting 
experiences of Luke Fox, would wish to learn 
more of the war, which furnished the back- 
ground for this lively story. Sent on an ex- 
pedition down the St. Lawrence, he falls 
into the hands of the enemy only to make his 
escape, and after exciting experiences in the 
woods turns up in time to take part in the 
decisive victory of Macdonough at the battle 
of Lake Champlain. The book is cleverly 
illustrated. 


HESTER’S WAGE EARNING. By Jean K. 
Baird. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25.—In this book, the au- 
thor’s third about Hester, we find her a 
bright, independent girl of seventeen. From 
her literary efforts at school she has received 
encouragement to become a reporter on a 
local newspaper. She gets the usual knocks 
and rebuffs that are the lot of every ‘‘cub,”’ 
but holds her position long enough to prove 
she is capable of good work. By a strange 
coincidence she comes across an old paper 
in the files at her office which helps to 
straighten out a disagreeable plot against 
the foster aunt with whom she lives. The 
mystery of Hester’s birth is also solved, and 
her real identity proves a pleasant surprise. 
It is a clean, wholesome story for young 
girls, a book full of spirit and action. 


SAINTS AND HEROES. By George Hodges. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net.— 
Dean Hodges gives us a second volume of 
these admirable, short biographies which 
makes out of great names great men for 
children to know. These are saints of the 
Church Universal, heroes of thought as well 
as action,—Luther, More, Loyola, Cranmer, 
Calvin, Fox, Wesley, and others,—fourteen 
in all. Dr. Hodges writes with clarity and 
animation, never talking down to the chil- 
dren, but instinctively choosing such lan- 
guage as brings out the story in dramatic, 
appealing form. It is a good thing when 
men like the dean put a part of their time 
into work that counts among those impres- 
sionable, eager, unforgetting. 


Linpa. By Margaret Prescott Montague. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20 
net.—-The transplanting of this West Vir- 
ginia mountain girl into Boston soil is ac- 
complished with more likelihood to truth 
than is generally the case in such literary 
transitions. Linda is a lovable heroine, 
rare in her simplicity as in her reserves, 
womanly through all the changes of her 
varied life, and always interesting. Her 
character is perhaps the central interest of 
the story, although the plot is well worked 
out, and the character of Armstrong Decker 
has an interest of its own. ‘The novel is to 
be counted among the better offerings of this 
season. 


Dorotuy Darinty’s Horipays. By Amy 
Brooks. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.—Amy Brooks understands 
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little folk and knows what will prove amus- 
ing to them. The Dorothy Dainty Series 
satisfies young readers, and each new volume 
is a triumph in itself. In this latest addi- 
tion Dorothy Dainty (whose name fits her 
to perfection), and her intimate friend, 
Flossy Barnet, enjoy a round of holiday 
parties, beginning with New Year’s Day, and 
including St Valentine’s Day, April Fool’s 
day, anda May party. Little girls will find 
good, wholesome fun in the merrymaking of 
these other children. 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the attractive booklets sent -out 
by the Pilgrim Press are The Religious Uses 
of Memory, a sermon by Rev. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, D.D., pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Brooklyn, and My Four 
Anchors, by Dr. Lyman Abbott, which is 
interesting as an account of personal expe- 
rience as well as for its constructive state- 
ments about religion. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish Religion and 
Life, the lecture delivered by Prof. Rudolf 
Eucken in German at Essex Hall, London, 
about a year ago, and repeated at Manchester 
College, Oxford. Eucken’s affirmation of the 
life of the spirit, of which the products are 
truth, goodness, and beauty, is clear. It 
can be, he says, no creation of man alone, 
but whatever spiritual energy civilization dis- 
plays receives its impelling power only as a 
revelation of an independent, spiritual world. 
The higher the spiritual task attempted, the 
more men have felt themselves instruments 
of a higher power. Religion is judged by 
the new life which it brings forth, a protec- 
tion against doubt and a sure foothold. The 
book contains, in small and convenient com- 
pass, Eucken’s characteristic protest against 
“this intolerable shallowness of life,’’ which 
cannot reach beyond the folly of unstable 
human activities. 


Two very attractive books are mentioned 
here, both from the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Story Telling Time, by Frances Weld Daniel- 


CHRISTMAS SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers. Sent free of 
any charge by the Post-office Mission of the 
Church of the Disciples. 

What has the Birth of Jesus done for 
the World? 

Old and New Ideas concerning the Di-= 
vinity of Jesus. 

The True Coming of Christ. 

Christ and Other Masters. 

The Joys of Christmas. 

What Good has the Birth of Jesus 
brought to the World? 

Jesus as Author and Finisher of Faith. 


The Original Element in the Teaching | 


of Jesus. 

The Influence of Christ an Increasing 
Power in Human Life. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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son ($1 net) is a collection of short stories 
and poems compiled for children to which 

the author has contributed several original 
pieces. ‘The three chapters are entitled “By 
an Open Fire,” ‘‘Under a Shady Tree,” 
and ‘“‘The Hour before Bedtime,’’ which are 
suggestive of the times when such books are 
most welcome. The stories are simple and 
concise. Some of them are fables, and the 
shorter poems remind one of the verses of 
Stevenson. The book is complete with 
pretty colored illustrations. The other book, 
uniform in style with this, though entirely 
—— 


REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
BIBLE. New Edition $1.20 net, by mail 
$1.34; THE SPARK IN THE CLOD (Re- 
ligion and Evolution), 80 cents net, by mail 
89 cents; OH, TO BE RICH AND 
YOUNG! $1.00 net, by mail $1.08. Order 
from UNITARIAN BOOK ROOM, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘“‘JUBILATE DEO,”’ ETC. 


al 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and speci 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 


affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 


CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” : : 

From Rev. Frederick L.. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- — 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so faras I know. ... Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F, Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ...I am joa: 


ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own L ; 


family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. — 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each arriage prepaid. _ 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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different in text and’ design, is Johnny Blos- 
som, by Emilie Poulsson ($1 net), a transla- 
tion from the Norwegian of Miss Dikken 
Zwilgmeyer. Boys are boys the world over, 
and this little chap is so natural and whole- 
some that he will offer amusement anywhere 
and will readily become a story-book friend | 
of American children. This also is prettily 
illustrated. 
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A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S. Howe 
Private sale. Price, $1.50; postage, 15 cents. Address 
Miss Howe, 61 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 
A few copies at W. B. Clarke Co., Boston; also Old Corner 
Bookstore. . 


UBLISHED for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. An artistic Christmas 
gift. There are twelve views of Canada, and calendar 

for the twelve months of the year. The views include 
local scenes in some of our centres in the field of Unitarian 
work—Winnipeg, ry, Vancouver, Victoria, and others. 
er one or more and add your mite to the Unitarian 
Movement in Winnipeg. 
Printed in sepia, in envelope, ready for mailing. 


Price 50c.—10c. Postage 


Address all orders to Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Mary- 
land St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 25. 


A PRACTICAL PLATFORM FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


By CuHaries F. Dore 


_In growing numbers the churches are recog- 
nizing that their mission is to society as a whole 
as well as to their own members, that it is their 
business to make their influence count positively 
for all that is best in civic and social life as much 
as it is to build up individuals in personal charac- 
ter. The obligation to render this larger and 
more varied service is becoming less and less a 
matter of discussion, it is being accepted as a 
fact, but to many churches how to fulfill their 
social responsibilities is a subject of increasing 
interest and concern. ‘This is the question which 
Dr. Dole has sought to answer. His social pro- 
gram is remarkably practical, and social service 
committees, men’s clubs and young people’s 
societies in their efforts to promote the common 
betta will find his suggestions unusually help- 


On the inside covers of the above pam- 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
American Unitarian Association 

rai} Beacon Street, Boston 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


UNSEEN EMPIRE 


A Study of the Plight of Nations that do not pay their Debts 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President Jordan here shows that civilized nations are all in their degree under the domina- 
tion of a power stronger than kings or parliaments, more lasting than armies or navies, the unseen 
Empire of Finance. He further shows that this mastery is not now in the hands of individual men, 


however powerful, but that it has passed over into an impersonal Empire of Debt. 


Many of the 


essential statements which Dr. Jordan makes have been verified by leading bankers both in this 
country and abroad. There is an “unseen empire’’ that can to a certain, and perhaps to a large, 
degree sway the destinies of nations, and the method, if not the exact extent of it, is told in this 


highly informing and suggestive volume. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.33 


THE OPEN SECRET 
By JAMES T. BIXBY 


This “ study of life’s deeper forces ” is a search- 
ing examination into the motive power which 
lies behind the mechanism of the universe,—a 
universe which is still in the making, and in con- 
nection with which to accomplish his divine pur- 
poses God depends largely upon man. The 
book is one of practical and helpful application, 
to the writing of which Dr. Bixby has brought 
his ripe scholarship and profound but lucid 
thought. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


The Story of a Good 


Woman 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


The woman referred to in the title is Jane 
Lathrop Stanford, whom the author terms “ one 
of the bravest, wisest, most patient, most 
courageous, and most devout of all the women 
who have ever lived.” The reader will under- 
stand his praise when he learns from the pages 
of this little book something of the history of 
the founding of Stanford University, the great 
vicissitudes of its earlier years, and the devotion 
of Mrs. Stanford to it when success seemed im- 
possible. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 


The Art of Married Life 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM 


The opportunities, privileges, joys, duties, 
and mutual obligations of married life are here 
presented in a most persuasive and compelling 
way. The sweetness and nobility of a true mar- 
riage find happy expression in this little volume. 
It is eminently fitted as a gift to newly married 
people and for use by ministers. It can be had 
with a marriage certificate bound in facing the 
title page (at no extra charge). 

The booklet is printed in red and black through- 
out and is exceptionally attractive. It comes in 
two bindings: white ooze flexible calf with ripple 
silk paper lining, and cover stamping in gold, 
boxed; also paper covers, stamped in ink, and 
enclosed in an envelope to match 


Flexible leather, 75 cents net; by mail, 80 cents 
Paper covers, 25 cents net; by mail 27 cents 


How a Modern Atheist 
Found God 


By G. A. FERGUSON 


The intimate revelation of the spiritual ex- 
perience of a man at first devoutly orthodox, then 
a doubter, then an atheist, and finally a rational 
believer in God and his universe. The processes 
of the writer’s reasoning and the books which 
influenced his change of thought are set forth 
in his narrative. It is a thoroughly stimulating 
and suggestive little volume. 


80 cents net; by mail, 86 cents 


Treasures New and Old 


A memorial to 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, which was commemorated by meet- 
ings held in the Church of the Disciples and in 
Arlington Street Church. In this volume are 
brought together the birthday testimonials, 
together with the tributes of earlier years, and 
a selection of sermons. There are twelve full- 
page illustrations, giving portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarke (including the painting by William 
Morris Hunt); views of the old and new Church 
of the Disciples, etc. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


FORGET -ME-NOT 


A Year of Happy Days 


Edited by 
CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 


These selections for daily reading have been 
chosen for their cheerful courage and simple trust 
and are free from tendencies to introspection. 
“The aim has been,” as stated in the Foreword, 
“to provide for young people a grateful thought 
for every day; to help them to see God and to 
love him through his familiar gifts of home and 
friends and simple fireside joys.” 

Under each day is given a Scriptural text and 
a stanza or two of verse chosen from a widely 
ranging group of the best poets, both living and 
dead. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.09 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON 


4172 


The Bome. 
Thanksgiving. 


I thank thee, Father, for the care 
Which fills my life and makes it fair; 
The sunshine and the pleasant rain, 
The seed which grows to golden grain; 
The tender love surrounding me. 
For all these gifts so sent to me 

I thank thee. 

—Primary Education. 


Two Different Homes. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


Harold Chester and Frederick Chester are 
own cousins. Each one is just six years old. 
Their fathers are brothers, who lived in the 
same house and went to the same school all 
the while they were boys. 

Harold is an only child. He lives in a big 
city, on the third floor of a large apartment 
house. His kitchen, dining-room, two bed- 
rooms, and a parlor are all on the same floor. 
When Harold wants to warm his hands, he 
lays them against a steam-heated radiator, 
if the pipes are not too hot for him to touch. 
When he wants to wash his hands, he goes 
into a bathroom and draws hot or cold water 
from shining, nickle-plated faucets into a 
marble bowl. When daylight fades away, he 
pulls a little chain, and an electric light makes 
his room as bright as noonday. When he 
starts to go to school, he pushes a button on 
the wall in the outer hall, and an elevator 
comes up through a closet-like space which 
reaches all the way down to the basement. 
Harold steps in and rides down without 
going near the stairs a single step of the way. 

But, when Harold’s mother has company, 
a bed has to be made up on a couch in the 
parlor, for he has no guest-room in his house 
at all. When Harold wants to play, he has 
to go into the street or out to a park; for he 
hasn’t an inch of a dooryard, and not a tree 
or a bit of green grass can be seen from any 
part of his house. If he wants apples and 
nuts and such things to eat, he must go to 
the store to buy them, and, as for sliding 
down hill—Harold never has been on a sled 
in his life. 

Frederick lives in the country. No one 
but Chesters live in any part of his four- 
teen-roomed house. Grandpa and Grandma 
Chester, an aunt, two middle-sized sisters, 
three brothers, and the dearest little baby 
sister a boy ever had, all live there together 
in that one house. They all eat at one great, 
long table, and there is room enough in 
Chester’s house to entertain half a dozen or 
more guests at a time, and not make a bed 
in either one of the big parlors at all. 

When Frederick wants a drink, he draws 
it from the spring by a pump in the kitchen 
sink. After dark he studies his lessons by 
the light of a kerosene lamp. He warms his 
hands over a good hot stove, and washes 
them in a tin wash basin in the kitchen sink. 
His cellar is stored with apples and vegetables, 
pickles, jellies, and preserves; his store-room 
is filled with many kinds of food; and up in 
his big, interesting attic nuts and popcorn 
are drying for use in the long winter evenings 
at home. 

Chester feeds pigs and waters horses and 
drives cows to pasture and back every day; 
and he has acres and acres of land to roam 
over, and hills to coast down, and gardens 
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to dig in, to raise whatever he chooses shall 
grow. 

But, when bedtime comes, each one of 
these boys—Harold in the city and Frederick 
in the country—kisses his mother good-night, 
and curls down in his own clean, little white 
bed to sleep; and each one of them dreams 
that he will be the President of the United 
States when he grows up to be a man. 


How Sammy Lost Fifteen Minutes. 


Little Fifteen Minutes was sitting on the 
window-sill when Mother called Sammy at 
quarter past six in the morning. Sammy had 
lots of things to do, and he wanted to get 
them all out of the way so he could play ball 
with the boys after school in the afternoon. 

Little Fifteen Minutes had promised to 
come early in the morning and help him weed 
the lettuce bed and water the flowers before 
breakfast; and, true to his word, there he sat 
in the bright sunshine grinning at Sammy. 

“Tn just a second I'll get up,’’ said Sammy. 

He was very sleepy, and it felt soft and 
comfortable in bed: so he shut his eyes and— 
the next thing he knew the breakfast bell was 
ringing, and Little Fifteen Minutes was not 
sitting on the window-sill any more. 

“Oh, dear,” cried Sammy, jumping up, 
“now he’s gone, but maybe, if I hurry awfully 
fast, I can catch him.” 

He leaned far out of the window and 
looked down in the garden below. ‘There 
were the pretty pink roses looking up and 
begging for the morning drink Sammy had 
promised them the night before, but not a 
sign of Little Fifteen Minutes. He hadn’t 
watered them all alone, not he! 

Sammy dressed just as fast as he could. 
There wasn’t time for much of a wash, and 
he entirely forgot he had ears. Then his 
shoelace broke, but he tied it together in a 
great ugly knot, which made it much too 
short, because he didn’t want to stop to put 
in another. 

When he reached the breakfast-table, the 
pettijohn was quite cold, and so were the 
muffins, and he couldn’t stop for scrambled 
eggs because he had to chase Fifteen Minutes. 

“Don’t forget that those weeds must come 
out of the lettuce bed to-day,” said father 
as he went out the door. 

“Don’t forget to pick some peas for dinner, 
Sammy,”’ called mother. 

“Don’t forget to take those eggs to old 
Mrs. White, the other side of the wood,” 
warned grandma. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Sammy, “if I only had 
Fifteen Minutes to help me!’’ But Little 
Fifteen Minutes was gone. 

Sammy seized the empty basket on the 
kitchen table and ran out towards the vege- 
table garden, and there was ‘‘Peter Rabbit”’ 
trotting along the path in front of him, Peter 
had a basket, too. He jumped like anything 
when he heard Sammy, and hopped over the 
wall as fast as he could. Then he peeped 
through a hole between the stones to see 
what Sammy wasabout. His long, pink ears 
stuck up over the top of the wall, though of 
course Peter didn’t know that. But Sammy 
saw them and called, ‘Hello, Peter, I’ve 
lost Little Fifteen Minutes. Have you seen 
anything of him?” 

“Yes, indeed,” squeaked Peter through 
the hole in the wall, “he ran out of the pea 
vines a little while_ago.” 
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“T’ll give you a basket of peas and a head 
of lettuce if you’ll help me catch him. You 
can run awfully fast.” 

“All right,” said Peter, scrambling back 
again over the wall, ‘‘but I doubt if I can, 
I’ve tried before.” 

“Pooh!” said Sammy. ‘You help me 
pick peas. We'll catch him.” 

So they went to work with a will. Peter 
bit the stems daintily with his white teeth, 
and filled his little basket again and again. 
At last there were enough so that Peter did 
not have to empty his into the big basket, 
and Sammy gave him a nice fat head of let- 
tuce. 

Peter hid them in a hole in the wall, and 
then ran into the flower garden where Sammy 
was watering roses. Then he scurried all 
about looking for Fifteen Minutes. Sammy 
thought he might be asleep under a lilac 
bush, but he wasn’t, not he—catch him 
doing a thing like that! 

Without him there wasn’t time to weed the 
lettuce bed before school, and, as it was, he 
was fifteen minutes late because he had to go 
in and ‘‘be cleaned up”’ before he went. 

“You hunt all the morning, Peter,’’ called 
Sammy, ‘‘and, if you find him, I’ll give you 
a head of lettuce every day for a week.” 

Then Sammy ran off to school, and all 
the weeds in the lettuce bed made faces at 
him as he went by—the mean things! 

Peter ran down the path, and got his basket 
of peas and tucked the head of lettuce under 
his arm, then he trotted off home. On the 
way he came upon Simon Wildcat asleep in 
the sun. 

“Hello, Simon Wildcat,” he called. ‘‘Have 
you seen anything of Little Fifteen Minutes 
this morning?” 

“To be sure,’ yawned Simon, ‘‘he went 
by here on a dead run fifteen minutes ago.” 

“Oh, do help me catch him, Simon Wild- 
cat,” cried Peter, “‘he ran away from Sammy 
this morning.” 

“All right,” said Simon, ‘‘T’ll climb a tree 
and see if he’s anywhere about.” 

So Simon ran up a tree, but it wasn’t high 
enough, so he jumped on another, and then 
another, and pretty soon he was out of sight. 

Sammy had to stay after school for being 
late, but Peter and Simon were sitting on the 
fence waiting for him when he came out. He 
hurried through his dinner, and then began to 
pull up all the weeds in the lettuce bed that 
had made faces at him as he went by, and 
served them right, too! Simon and Peter 
tried to help, but they got to fooling, and 
finally played tag among the lettuces instead, 
which didn’t do them any particular good. 

When the weeding was done, it was time 
for school again, so the eggs for old Mrs. 
White must be carried afterward just when 
the boys were playing ball. If he only could 
catch Little Fifteen Minutes, though, he 
might get back for the end of the game. 

“Never mind, Sammy, we'll catch him 
yet,” squeaked Peter. 

“Of course we will,’’ screamed Simon as he 
sprang from branch to branch. 

Peter ran in all the holes along the path 
and under all the bushes, but found no trace 
of Little Fifteen Minutes. 

Sammy trotted along as fast as he could, 
but of course he had to go carefully on ac- 
count of the eggs. 

Pretty soon they came to Mrs. Fox’s hole. 
Young Elisha Fox sat before the door, all 
dressed up in his store clothes. 
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“Hello,” cried Elisha Fox, ‘‘what’s the 
hurry?” 

“We're trying to catch Little Fifteen 
Minutes,” said Sammy. ‘“‘Have you seen 
anything of him?” 

“Just passed here a little while ago,” said 
Elisha Fox. ‘I don’t believe you'll catch 
him.” 

“Oh, do please, Mr. Fox, come and help 
us, nobody runs as fast as you.” 

“Well, I will, just to oblige you, Sammy, 
though I hardly like to,’ said Elisha, ‘“‘be- 
cause it’s my mother’s birthday, and I’ve 
got on my second best trousers and my best 
jacket with the velvet buttons; but, if you’ll 
give me an egg for my mother’s cake, I will.” 

“All right,” said Sammy. So off they all 
went as fast as they could to the old lady 
White’s, where Sammy left the eggs. 

But for all their hurry, the ball game was 
quite over, and the boys gone home to supper 
when they got back to the meadow. 

They were so tired and discouraged that 
they sat down by the side of the road and, 
when the Sun came along on his way to bed, 
they were all sitting there crying. 

“Bless my soul,” said he, with a broad 
smile, ‘“what’s the matter?” 

“We've been trying to catch Little Fifteen 
Minutes all day,” sobbed Sammy, “‘and we 
can’t, »”> 

“Nobody ever did. I saw him half an 
hour ago scurrying along the road to Yes- 
terday as fast as he could travel. I’m on the 
way. there myself now. I’ll tell you what 
Till do! T’ll send round his little brother in 
the morning at six fifteen sharp. Mind you 
don’t let him get away from you, for the 
whole minute family run like anything. 
Good-night.”’ 

Well, they all ran home to bed as fast as 
they could, except Elisha Fox, and he went 
back to his mother’s party.—The Myrtle. 


-On the Train. 


The man who wore glasses went to the 
other end of the car, and the two little girls 
watched him closely. He dropped into a 
vacant seat, took out a card and pencil, and 
wrote :— 


Dear Little Girl with the Blue Hat,—I am 
tired of reading, and there is no one here to 
talk with, so I am writing you this note. 
Perhaps your mother will let you answer it. 
The little girl with the brown hat, whose 
nose turns up—just a wee bit—is she your 
sister? This note is partly to her. 

Sincerely yours, 
A FELLOW TRAVELLER. 


He folded his note and beckoned the little 
girl with the brown hat. She came teetering 
down the car, took it solemnly, and carried 
it to the little girl in the blue hat, who read 
it, and as fast as she could scribbled her 
answer :— é Z 


Dear Man with the Glasses,—It was very 
kind of you to write to us. Grace and I 
were tired, too. Grace is my sister. You 
thought right about that. She is six years 
old, but she does not gotoschool. My father 
keeps a store, and he is the best man in the 
world. Your friend, 

MURIEL. 

This time Grace, with the brown hat, sat 
waiting until the man finished his note. 
Then she ran back with it. It read:— 
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Dear Muriel,—Thank you for writing so 
soon. Just from looking at you and Grace 
I rather thought some older person in your 
family must be nice; but, strangely enough, 
I never once thought of your father. I live 
near Chicago, in a house with a big yard, 
that holds a playhouse and a sand pile and 
a swing, and I am going to California. A 
lady there let me marry her daughter, and I 
want to see her again and thank her for it. 
Where are you going? 


When Grace carried this note back, Muriel 
scribbled, faster than ever:— 


Dear Man,—We are so glad that you are 
going to California, because we are, too. 
Mother is taking us out to see our grand- 
mother. She lives by the ocean. It seems 
very strange, but we live near Chicago, too, 
and have things like that in our yard. Don’t 
you love to ride on the cars and eat in the 
diner? With love, 

MouRIEL,. 

The answer that came was:— 


Dear Muriel,—I do like riding on the cars, 
but sometimes I wish there was not so much 
of it all at one time. I hope we shall be well 
enough acquainted by and by so that you 
can visit me over here. You see such inter- 
esting things out of my window: a moment 
ago I saw a prairie-dog village, and just now 
I saw two rabbits, running as fast as if their 
mother had sent them on an errand. Maybe 
he had. 


Muriel read this note until she came almost 
to the end, then she bounced out of her seat. 

“Oh, Grace, Grace!’’ she called. ‘Come 
quick!’’ 

They ran down the aisle and fairly tumbled 
into the man’s lap. “Did you really see 
prairie-dogs and rabbits?’’ demanded Muriel. 

The man with the glasses looked quite 
startled. 

‘Well!’ he protested. 
acquainted fast!” 

Grace reached up and took firm hold of the 
end of his nose. 

“Father!” she exclaimed. ‘Don’t look 
that way. We’re not going to play strangers 
any more. We’re going to be just your 
little girls again. We like it better,”— 
Frederick Hall, in Youth’s Companion. 


“This is getting 


The Story of a Cow. 


“Mamma, did you ever get awfully 
scared?’’ asked little Nell. 

“Yes, mamma,’ joined in Mary, drawing 
near in expectation of something exciting. 
Little Edward gravely raised his eyes in 
amazement, curious to know what answer 
could come to such a question as that. 

Mamma at her sewing smiled. A blue- 
bird flitting over the garden a moment be- 
fore had somehow brought to mind her early 
childhood days, and she responded to the 
children :-— 

“Ves, I remember a time. I am sure you 
haven’t forgotten what I have told you about 
my home near Lake Ontario, and the road 
going down to the lake.” 

“Oh, no,’”’ came in glad chorus. 

“Well, one morning your Aunt Susan and 
I went farther down the road than we had 
ever been before alone. 

“How old were you then, mamma,” 
asked Nell. t 

“Oh, perhaps I was five and your Aunt 
Susan eight. I remember how beautiful 
everything seemed,—there were so many 
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flowers, the pretty yellow buttercups and the 
purple wild geraniums and quantities of 
lovely dandelions, and in some places their 
long stems reached above the tall grass and 
were covered with what we called the white 
feather flowers. The birds were singing 
merrily all around, the air seemed full of 
them, flitting along from corner to corner of 
the crooked rail fence. We liked the pretty 
bluebirds best of all, and followed after as 
they flew ahead of us.”’ 

“Were they really truly blue?” 
Nell. 

“Of course,’”” answered Edward, ‘‘they’re 
alive now.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said mamma, “‘and Edward and 
I must teach you girls to know the pretty 
bluebird. Pink and blue birds we called 
them, for we liked the soft color of the 
under side of their bodies almost as well as 
the bright blue of the back and wings. In 
our chase after birds and flowers we were 
following the beaten path, which was very 
near to the fence. There were many bushes 
and small trees growing in the corners, and 
sometimes they hid the path before us. 
In our happy frolic, as we passed one clump 
of bushes, we came suddenly upon acow 
lying in the shade. As we came near to her, 
she started to rise to her feet. Coming upon 
her so unexpectedly frightened us very much. 
She looked to us of monstrous size, and we 
had no doubt that she was getting up to do 
something terrible to us. Your Aunt Susan 
seized my hand and dragged me to where the 
wagon track lay bordered by the green grass. 
Then she took me up in her arms and ran as 
fast as she could. 

“T was very heavy, and she was a slender 
girl, but I felt sure she would take care of me. 
So I do not think I was as frightened as she 
was. Still we both felt sure that the cow 
was tearing after us, and, when sister could 
carry me no longer, I slid to the ground, and 
ran by her side, holding her hand. At last 
I stumbled and fell, and then Susan had to 
stop. 

“Now we knew that we were at the mercy 
of the cow, and that something must happen. 

“Sister glanced behind with a look of terror 
on her face. I, too, looked in the same direc- 
tion, as I lay flat upon the ground. And I 
remember thinking that the cow must be 
standing over me. We could not believe our 
eyes! There was no cow in sight! How we 
wondered at the peaceful quiet of the road 
behind us! The gentle old bossy had not 
stirred from the shady spot where we saw 
her, and had had no thought of running after 
two little girls.” 

“Oh, wasn’t that terrible?” said Nell, her 
cheeks as red and her eyes as bright as if she 
herself had been in the race. 

“Poor mamma,” said Mary, in a pitying 
voice. 

““So you see, my pets, how children, and 
older folks, too, are often frightened at things 
that aren’t happening to them at all.” 

“Tf you had known more, it would have 
been better, wouldn’t it, mamma,” said 
serious little Edward, patting her hand in 
sympathy.— Mary S.. Roberts, in Sunday 
School Times. 


asked 


Papa: “So, Bobby, you’re the president 
of your bicycle club. That’s very nice. 
How did they happen to choose you?” 
Bobby: ‘‘Well, you see, papa, I’m the only 
boy that’s got a bicycle.’—Exchange. 
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“Passing Around” the Minister. 


BY REV. FRED ALBAN WEIL. 


It is my good fortune to take frequent 
trips into the country for the purpose of 
preaching. On such occasions I usually re- 
main over night as the guest of some hospi- 
table family. ‘This is necessary because of 
distances between towns in the North-west 
as well as through the lack of many train 
connections. ‘To be sure, the electric roads 
are coming into being, and in a hundred 
years or so we shall undoubtedly rival New 
England in our network of lines, allowing, 
of course, for the many square miles of forest 
that will even then remain. Meanwhile, the 
majestic mountain ranges will ever defy the 
approach of both man and the ages unless 
through some herculean effort to surmount 
them. ; 

The minister is ‘‘passed around’”’ by the 
congregation which he has gathered and to 
which he makes his pilgrimage for Sunday 
evening preaching. This method of being 
entertained has proved instructive. It was 
my good fortune to be born and brought up 
in New England, but it has also been my 
good fortune to live in the North-west. ‘There 
is nothing more ideal than to have deeply- 
rooted New England traditions leavened by 
the temperament of the North-west. 

I have just returned from visiting a town 
about twenty miles away from the scene of 
my main ministerial duties, and I was en- 
tertained in a delightful manner. The 
service was held, as usual, in a hall, and con- 
sisted of an hour and a quarter of speaking 
upon my part. We had no music. There 
was a Scripture reading, a prayer, and a 
sermon, with the latter an hour long. ‘The 
fifty people in attendance expected the hour 
sermon. Several had driven a number of 
miles over pioneer roads, 

This congregation needed no sympathy 
from a ‘“‘city’’ person. A graduate of a 
German university and others of intellectual 
ability helped swell the gathering, composed 
for the most part of men. ‘The first white 
woman to come to che place, after a long and 
perilous trip across the plains, and then in 
an Indian canoe up the river on which the 
town is located, sat in the front seat. She 
carried well her eighty years, and listened 
intently to every word of the sermon. She 
is still a pioneer—in religious thinking and 
convictions. 

One of the pleasures of preaching in the 
North-west is to find everything compara- 
tively new. Imagine entering a pulpit in 
New England and having in the congrega- 
tion the first white woman to take up a 
residence in the town site. 

I am always met at the train. Sometimes 
it is the editor of the weekly paper who 
greets me. He entertained me recently at 
his home with numerous classical selections 
extremely well interpreted upon his “player” 
piano. Then the postmaster hails me as 
I alight at the station. I noticed in his 
house the other night the latest edition of a 
well-known encyclopedia, with the limp 
binding and thin paper. At another time 
it is the banker who meets me upon my 
arrival, and I am taken in his automobile 
to his residence. Every one in the town 
comes from the East, and the banker is no 
exception. Or I am heartily welcomed by 
the leading merchant, who in praise is termed 
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a “hustler.”’ He does things, and does them 
quickly, and is a living proof that two things 
can be done well at the same time. 

In each home I find a cordial reception, 
and after the sermon is over we talk about 
it. One or two may drop in to add a word 
to the discussion; but, if the subject has 
been productive of many questions, we ad- 
journ to the drug store, where in the back 
shop a dozen of us will give and take no 
quarter. Undoubtedly the materialist, who 
always attends, will think he has vanquished 
me when I cannot define the impossible, 
but he is bound to admit he cannot prove 
his assertions either. The ardent follower 
of Herbert Spencer will have much to say, 
and the socialist will declaim; yet we all 
part friends. 

Preaching in the North-west is a case of 
convincing the jury, and the congregation 
is the jury. People attend the meetings 
again because they think the preacher has 
something to tell them, and they do not 
come out of habit. 

I have been referring to one town to which 
I make frequent Sunday evening trips for 
preaching. ‘There are other places also, and 
at a greater distance, where I am likewise 
entertained by being “passed around” after 
the service. My longest journey on a Sun- 
day after the morning sermon, to preach 
again in the evening, has been seventy miles. 
This schedule was maintained for a number 
of Sundays. It was wearing, however, de- 
spite the entertainment. 

Sometimes one finds less intelligence in a 
visiting minister than in the average member 
of the congregation. I recall with chagrin 
the spectacle such a minister made of him- 
self when he had been granted the freedom 
of the pulpit. He talked down to the people 
as if he had to make a generous allowance 
for their inability to comprehend common- 
places.. After he had departed I was cour- 
teously asked not to invite him again. 

Clothes do not indicate always the wealth 
of the wearer in the North-west. ‘This is 
not to say that correct clothes are ignored. 
Stores deal in the ready made, latest styles 
of New York City, but there is a tendency 
to be democratic in the matter. Once, when 
asked to give a Fourth of July oration, I 
was met by a man I thought, if I thought 
anything, might be in very moderate cir- 
cumstances. He drove me several miles 
across country from the railroad station, and 
I found him to be the chairman of the day, 
In company with him, seated behind a span 
of horses, I headed the line of march, and 
paraded twice around the one block that 
comprised the town’s business activities. 
A feature of the procession, which had a 
limited number of floats, was a hay tedder 
with each and every kicking arm wound in 
red, white, and blue. The effect was strik- 
ing, as the tedder rode slowly along in the 
wake of a patient farm horse, leaving a cata- 
clysm of color in its wake. We proceeded 
to the band-stand, where I made my address, 
and afterwards the chairman of the day took 
me to the ball game and the railroad station. 
I learned that he was wealthy. 
for him to go to Chicago a few months back 
and cast the deciding vote in the renomina- 
tion of a Republican President. 

I was entertained not long ago by a fam- 
ily of three women, which consisted of a 
grandmother, her daughter, and grand- 
daughter. The grand-daughter is just 
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twenty-one years of age, and they all voted 
for national, State, and county officers at the 
Presidential election. They had _ secured 
sample ballots, and the grandmother espe- 
cially was busily engaged in marking and re- 
marking her printed sheet when I visited 
them, preparatory to election day. The 
process was an elaborate one, with so many 
parties and candidates. The grandmother 
informed me that she changed her mind over 
night. I learned, for instance, that she carried 
her sample ballot to bed with her regularly, 
and studied it before falling asleep. When 
she thought the puzzle of which names to 
check solved, she marked them and closed her 
eyes, with a clearconscience, only to awaken 
and find the next day introducing new factors 
and necessitating a readjustment of the pen- 
cilled crosses. At last accounts she was vot- 
ing under four of the six separate tickets 
offered on the sample sheet, with a prospect 
of including the other two tickets by checking 
at least one candidate upon each of them. 
But of this we may rest assured: if every 
ballot in the election received as much 
thought as did the worn-out sample upon 
which the good grandmother practised be- 
fore casting her actual ballot, the sanctity 
of our: voting has been preserved from Presi- 
dent down to wreckmaster or poundkeeper, 
and the election was no surface affair. 

It means much to break bread with people, 
and especially the minister, in a new country. 
One is not always asked, moreover, to sink 
into the crevices of a feather bed or to eat 
chicken, although to the last I do not seri- 
ously object. It is not the bugaboo one 
might think to be ‘‘passed around”’ and en- 
tertained as the visiting minister, who makes 
trips of from twenty to seventy miles for 
a Sunday evening service. Somehow this 
gives faith in the future of the country, 
through entering the homes of those who 
have been stopped in their pioneering only 
by the far reaches of the Pacific Ocean. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Is the College Girl Religious? 


Is the college girl religious? ‘The pessimist 
will say, ‘‘No,”’ and he will seek to substan- 
tiate his answer by assuring you that he has 
never yet found one who could claim to have 
read Fox’s ‘‘Book of Martyrs,’ Muller’s 
“Life of Trust,’ or “Hervey among the 
Tombs,” the religious classics of his child- 
hood. Again he will tell you that he has 
asked any number of college girls what 
church they attended, and they invariably 
have replied, ‘‘Whichever one I like best.’’ 
And he will further rail against them that 


»|not one in twenty-five knew the essential 


doctrines of her own denomination. ‘No,’ 
reiterates the pessimist, ‘‘the college girl of 
to-day is not religious,” though he iin 
gingerly enough, ‘‘She was once.” 

The father who is contemplating a college 
course for his daughter listens to the pessi- 
mist and believes. But, as a matter of fact, 
is the college girl religious? The records of 
the first woman’s college, Elmira, tell us 
that in the beginning, back in 1855, the 
girls studied ecclesiastical history, natural 
theology, and evidences of Christianity, The 
records of that same college tell us that on 
Sunday afternoon the young ladies were re- 
quired to remain in their rooms, without 
communicating with one another, in order that 
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the time should be spent in profitable and 
spiritual meditation. If this be the ultimate 
test of religion, the pessimist is right. Cer- 
tainly she does not follow this programme 
to-day. But the pessimist has failed to 
take into consideration the evolution of the 
college girl. Religion is not a fixed and final 
thing. It changes to meet the needs of the 
people who have accepted it. The religion 
which was entirely individual, intensive, 
based on the meditative contemplation of 
another world and bound by iron-fingered 
creeds, has passed away. ‘The religion of to- 
day is a social religion. It sees the kingdom 
being established here on earth, its interests to 
be furthered by living, not by dying, and the 
transition to the new viewpoint in religious 
thought is as true within the college walls as 
it is outside of them, for the college which 
is not keeping pace with the needs of society 
does not justify itself. The college which 
does not aim ‘“‘to serve the present age”’ is 
untenable. The religion of to-day asks of a 
man, ‘‘What are you doing?” rather than, 
“What are you believing?’ Or, as one of 
our leading thinkers on the subject says, 
“The imitation of Christ has succeeded all 
discussion about him.’”’ ‘Then let us be fair 
to the college girl before we condemn her. 
Let us ask her what she does rather than what 
she believes. Let us approach her from the 
standpoint of religion as it exists in the out- 
side world. 

What does the college girl do? It would 
be interesting to follow her back to that 
first college at Elmira and see what has taken 
the place of those studies in ecclesiastical 
history, and those long and, we may well 
believe, dreary Sunday afternoons of soli- 
tude. How does the Elmira girl spend her 
Sundays to-day? Not long ago I spent a 
Sunday within the same old ivy-grown walls 
that sheltered the first college girls in the 
fifties, and this is what I found: At 9.30 in 
the morning, when the church bells were call- 
ing the early worshippers downtown, when 
the sun streaming across the campus touched 
its blossoming beauty with shafts of golden 
light and the morning breeze stirred the shin- 
ing ivy,and made ripples on the college lake, 
I came across a group of twenty Seniors on 
the south. porch, equipped with Bibles, 
note-books, and fountain pens, apparently 
waiting for one of the professors. I asked 
‘them what they were studying, and they 
replied, ‘‘ The Social Principles of the Teach- 
ing of Jesus.” They were eager to explain 
to me that they were discovering the appli- 
cation of Christ’s teaching to the present- 
day social problems, and they added that 
next year they would be going out into the 
world to teach, and wanted to know how 
they could best serve society. They told me 
‘that similar classes are being held at the 
-same hour by the Juniors, the Sophomores, 
andthe Freshmen. The question of denomi- 
nation had evidently not entered their heads; 
the needs of the world as they saw them 
‘were not Presbyterian needs nor Baptist 
needs nor. Catholic needs; they were the 
needs of human society, which could be met 
only by a Christianity which takes into con- 
sideration the whole world- field i in its every- 
day aspect. Later I saw many of these 
same Seniors going to church. 
know whether or not they were versed in 
the creeds of those churches they attended. 

am quite sure they would not have found 
a doctrinal sermon to their a pee am 
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equally positive that something more vital 
than habit led them thither. After dinner 
the resident students gathered in the parlors 
for a social hour around the open fireplace, 
and to listen to the best music furnished by 
members of the music faculty and by the 
students themselves. I noticed a number 
of them, who sat in the rear of the room, 
looked at their watches now and then, and 
presently slippéd out quietly into the hall. 
When I asked them where they were going, 
one of them replied: ‘‘’To the Orphans’ Home. 
Those blessed children will be expecting us. 
Don’t you want to come, too?” I accepted 
the invitation, and I wish I might describe 
the glad chorus of welcomes which went up 
from those half hundred little ones when the 
rosy-cheeked and merry-eyed college girls 
entered the room. In a moment the girls 
had distributed themselves about that bare 
schoolroom, and around each one a little 
group of adoring ones clustered. The visi- 
tors knew them all by name, they picked up 
the tiny toddling ones in their arms, and 
they radiated happiness till the room seemed 
alive with it. One of the girls had brought 
her mandolin, and together with the children 
they sang, “He leadeth Me” and “I Love 
to Tell the Story’’ as I never hope to hear 
them sung again. For it seemed to me that 
the Lord of life himself was in that room, 
and I fancied that above the music I could 
hear his voice saying, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’”’ It may have been 
because of the stories they told or because 
of the pretty gowns that they wore that the 
children loved them so, but I think it was 
rather because of the genuine love which they 
expressed in every word and movement that 
made those lonely child-hearts glad that day, 
and made them look forward to Sunday 
through the whole long week,—the day that 
brought the ‘‘college ladies’’ back to them 
again. Coming home we met another group 
of the students returning from the Home 
forthe Aged. My guide said enthusiastically: 
“There are some of the dearest old ladies up 
there, and they love to have the girls come 
up to see them Sunday afternoons and play 
for them. ‘They are just as interested in 
the college news as we are, and they always 
ask us about the fashions and everything that 
is going on. I only wish we could go to two 
places at once; but Sunday is not half long 
enough for us, though it is the best day 
of the week, as well as the busiest.” “‘Do 
you ever study on Sunday?’’ Iasked. “No,” 
replied the girl with a rare little smile. ‘I 
tried it Freshman year,—Freshmen always 
do,—but it did not seem to work very well. 
Besides, I have not had time to study Sun- 
days since.” 

Together we went up the steps leading to 
the residence hall. I caught a _ glimpse 
through the half-open doorway of the 
students’ class parlors of a bright fireplace, 
with dancing flames, and girls seated in the 
cosey pillow-banked divans or on the floor in 
front of the fire. Just then they began to 
sing. ‘Vespers,’ my companion whispered. 
There in the gathering dusk of that beautiful 
spring afternoon, while the sunset still lighted 
the western hills with rosy light, and touched 
the gray vine-clad walls tenderly as if loth to 
leave them, these present-day college girls 
sang, with all the fervor of their souls, their 
vesper hymns, and from my corner in the 
shadow I watched the firelight flicker upon 
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their bright young faces. There was neither 
creed nor doctrine in their minds, as they 
concluded their service by singing :— 


“QO Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine.” 


Is the college girl religious? Jesus said, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” My 
experiences on this one Sunday at Elmira may 
offer a light to the pessimist, a hope to the 
contemplative father. And this is typical of 
the life of countless other college girls on 
countless other Sundays. When we reflect 
that the college girl of to-day is the mother, 
the teacher, the business woman of to- 
morrow, we can but be optimistic for the 
future of our faith. The college girl of to- 
day is learning the religion of service in her 
college home. She will come forth efficient 
to practise it. She will bring to the needy 
world a trained mind and a heart which has 
realized the vision of service, as well as ready 
hands for the world’s work. She sees the 
opportunity, she is conscious of the need, and 
she asks, with characteristic practicability: 
“Where can I do most? Where can I serve 
best?’’—Molly Whitford Anderson, in The 
Christian Work and Evangelist. ~ 


The Pardons of Brittany. 


It was chiefly the followers of Saint Pat- 
rick who brought the faith to Brittany; 
and here, as in Ireland, realizing that the 
Celt had need of beauty and color, the 
missionaries were, when possible, tolerant 
of ancient customs. 

The importance of the pardons or re- 
ligious pilgrimages of Brittany lies in the 
fact that in them we find not only the re- 
ligious feelings of the people manifested 
in the utmost intensity, but also all the 
unconscious, artistic, and poetic sentiments 
of the race. These fétes run like a thread 
of gold through the otherwise somewhat 
gray life of the Breton peasant. 

The pardons begin in March and end in 
October, the vast majority coming between 
Easter and Michelmas. During this period 
it would be difficult to pass a week in any 
part of Basse Bretagne without witnessing 
one of these fétes, which are often held 
round shrines of Druidic origin, as ancient 
as the race—as in Rome the pagan temples 
were converted into Christian churches. 
The pardons vary in minor points of cere- 
monial in each diocese; and even in each 
parish, but the chief: traits are everywhere 
the same. The lighting of a bonfire on 
the eve of the pardon generally announces 
the beginning of the féte, which always lasts 


two days, the first devoted to religious 
ceremonies, and the second to popular 
amusements, 


The pardon is, however, essentially a 
religious féte, to which people come to 
obtain an indulgence or ask some grace or 
blessing; and, if on the morning of one of 
the celebrated pardons one could obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of the country around, one 
would see on all sides streams of people 
moving toward the church, as though drawn 
by a magnet. Delegations are sent from all 
the neighboring parishes, and these march, 
banners flying and pipers playing, with the 
parochial cross at the head of the pro- 
cession. The pilgrims proceed to their 
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Only 16 Buying Days between now and Christmas—a short time, indeed, for the immense volume 
of business that will centre in this city from all over New England. Therefore, we most 
earnestly advise Christmas Shopping Now—and during the morning hours whenever possible 


Make This Store Your 


Buying Place for 
Every Christmas Gift 


Two Great Buildings contain countless gift suggestions— 
with all Fancy Goods and Housefurnishings in one, and all 
Apparel, Yard Goods and similar merchandise in the other. 
Moreover there are every-day-in-the-year facts concerning 
this business that are of particular interest during the month 
of December. For example: 


@ Nowhere else are stocks so large—fully three times those of any other Boston store. 


@ Nowhere else are assortments so varied —vou will find here merchandise from the markets of the 
entire world. 


@ Nowhere else are so many novelties to be found—there are countless articles shown here that are 
not obtainable elsewhere. 


@ Nowhere else are exclusive foreign goods so extensively featured —we sent 45 individual buyers to 
Europe this year and maintain permanent buying organizations in Paris, London, Berlin, and Vienna. 


@ Nowhere else is there such a selection of practical, every-day needs—our assortments of these are 
several times as large as can be found elsewhere. 


@ Nowhere else is so much space given to individual lines of merchandise—nor can you find else- 
where such convenient travel-saving grouping of kindred lines of merchandise. 


We will gladly hold purchases intended for Christmas gifts 


until any later time and ship them promptly on the day de- 
sired to any designated address, when requested to do so. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


The Mercantile Heart of New England 
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destination with the utmost gravity, re- 
citing the rosary or litanies until they come 
in sight of the church spire, when they 
kneel to salute the patron saint they are 
coming to visit, and then resume their 
march, intoning a canticle. Many of the 
pilgrims come barefooted in fulfilment of 
some vow of thanksgiving; and, when the 
shrine is a famous one, they begin to arrive 
at nightfall, and spend the night in or about 
the church, unless they are lucky enough 
to have a friend at one of the farms around, 
where the women folk have been busy for 
days beforehand getting provisions ready. 
Anita MacMahon, in the Catholic World. 


A Lending Library. 


I shall be grateful if the Christian Register 
will give me the opportunity of writing upon 
a subject which is interesting to Unitarian 
and Universalist ministers in country par- 
ishes. It is for such ministers cut off from 
the libraries of large cities, that a small trav- 
elling library was started ten years ago by 
the Branch Alliance of the Church of the 
Messiah, New York. During the present 
year a number of recent publications have 
been added, and a large number of the older 
books were removed, enough of them being 
retained to fill two of the small boxes, of 
which we originally had five. Two more 
boxes are filled with the new books, which, 
with one exception, are of recent publication. 

During the ten years since our library was 
started most of the ministers on our list have 
read (and sometimes re-read) our books, 
or have moved to parishes where they are 
able to obtain all the literature that they 
need. It has become necessary, therefore, 
to add new names to our list, and I ask for 
this means of saving myself, as custodian, 
a great deal of correspondence before I find 
just those ministers who would be glad to 
take our books. « 

The following”are the lists of our four 
libraries. Numbers 1 and 2 contain our 
new books, lately selected for us by our 
minister, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and 
numbers 3 and 4 contain the books originally 
chosen by our former minister, Dr. Savage. 


Library No. fr. 

“Social Psychology,” McDougall; “Jesus,” 
Bousett; “Evolution and Animal Life,” 
Jordan; “The Philosophy of Loyalty,” 
Royce; ‘‘Twenty Years at Hull House,” 
Jane Addams; ‘A Pluralistic Universe,” 
James; ‘‘Christianity and the Social Crisis,”’ 
Rauschenbusch; ‘Creative Evolution,” 
Bergson; ‘The Prophet of Nazareth,” 
Schmitt; “Theism and the Christian Faith,” 
Everett. 

Library No. 2. 


“Unitarian Thought,” Emerton; ‘‘God 
and the Soul,” Armstrong; ‘The Life of 
the Spirit,” Eucken; “The Social Basis of 
Religion,” Patten; ‘‘The Foundations of 
the Nineteenth Century,’ Chamberlain; 
“The Approach to the Social Question,” 
Peabody; ‘Introduction to the Literature 
of the New Testament,” Moffatt. 

Library No. 3. 

“The Apostolic Age,” McGiffert; ‘‘Theo- 
dore Parker,” Chadwick; ‘‘ The Social Teach- 
ing of Jesus,” Matthews; “Rationalism in 
Europe,” Lecky; “Evolution;of Trinita- 
rianism,’’ Paine; Essays Theological and 
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Literary,” Everett. “The Passing and the 
Permanent in Religion,’’ Savage; ‘“‘Human 
Personality,’ Myors.° ‘‘God and His 
World,” Calthrop. 


Library No. 4. 

“Darwinism,” Wallace; ‘The Varieties 
of Religious Experience,’ James; ‘Life and 
Letters of James Martineau,” Drummond; 
“History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology,’ White; ‘‘Unitarianism in Amer- 
ica,’ Cooke; “The Ascent of Man,’’ Drum- 
mond; “The Limits of Evolution,’’ Howison; 
“The Individual,” Shaler; “Can Telepa- 
thy Explain?” Savage. 


If any ministers will send me their names 
and addresses, I shall be glad to add them 
to our list, and send them our libraries when 
I have them ready. Any one who would 
like to borrow Numbers 3 or 4 could have 
them sent at once; but Numbers 1 and 2, 
containing our newybooks, will not be ready 
to move for some‘time, Number 1 being 
engaged until March and Number 2 until 
February. Any one, however, who would 
like to begin with our old books, which are 
no longer so much called for, could have the 
chance of the new books later. I will send 
them in February and March to any minister 
who requests them, in the order in which 
the requests are made. 

I must add, however, that it is doubtful 
whether we can now send our books to min- 
isters in the West. Formerly we always had 
one of our little boxes circulating as far West 
as Kansas, but the expense of expressage is 
too great for us to send a box unless there 
are several Western ministers who would 
desire the books before they were to return 
to the East. I would like, however, to re- 
ceive the names of Western ministers, so 
that the question can be considered. 


Mrs. Wiii1aM S. CARTER, 
472. West EnD AVENUE, 
New Yor« Crry. 


One Afternoon. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 

We strolled through the lanes and streets 
of a charming old town in Connecticut, 
shaded by many grand old sycamores, 
stately elms, and luxuriant maples. Flower- 
ing shrubs and plants decorated velvety 
lawns, which sloped some forty to fifty feet 
from large hospitable mansions to cleanly 
concrete walks and well-oiled roads. We 
sometimes passed a quaint, rambling, old- 
time homestead nearer the roadway, but 
lookingly demurely over a simple white 
fence upon the concrete and oil of the present 
day. 

Every residence had its lovely garden at 
the sidé or rear, and always some favorite 
old plant in blossom, well protected by a 
box-border glistening and aromatic in the 
sunshine. Just out of the centre of the 
village we came to a wall loosely piled, as of 
yore, with field-stone so shaded and so moss- 
grown as to almost conceal a tablet of gray 
stone not more than three feet square, with 
a small protecting coping, not discernible 
unless walking near it with an eye and love 
for the ancient and honorable. 

In small yellow lettering we discovered a 
beautiful inscription. There was nothing 
to denote a burial in the small lot. Some 
children told us they had heard that soldiers 
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were buried where a house now stands. 
The following is a copy of the fine inscription: 


IN DEFENSE OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 
AT THE BATTLE OF RIDGEFIELD, 
APRIL 27TH, 1777, 


DIED 


Hight Patriots, who were laid in these grounds 
Companied by Sixteen British Soldiers 
Living their Enemies, Dying their Guests. 


“Tn honour of service and sacrifice this 
Memorial is placed for the strengthening 
of Hearts,” 


For the Sake of Children. 


One essential with most children is a ready 
welcome for their friends into a home—or 
some part of a home—adapted to the taste 
and needs of children. Our homes are made 
for grown-ups. They are made before the 
children come, and they seem to be made 
over but slightly and grudgingly when the 
little ones arrive. The child does not find his 
normal habitat amid the staid and easily 
upset surroundings and people in the living- 
room, and children’s playrooms are few and 
far between; aad barns—how I remember our 
delightful barn!—are distinctly on the wane. 
One might as safely romp around the sacred 
contents of a garage as in the purlieus of a 
grand piano, 

@ 1 have in mind a singularly charming home 


Marriages, 


_ In Brookfield, November 25, by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Samuel Cohan and Marion Thompson Lytle, both of North 
Brookfield, Mass. 


a ee nigh inane gb by i Rea F. McDaniel, 
assisted by Rev. Robert S. Loring, William C. Lori d 
Miss Gladys A. Stone. wre eee ys 


Deaths. 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
EMELINE DOANE BAYLEY 
(Mrs. George M. Whipple) 
December to, ro11r 


INVEST IN WESTERN CANADA 


One of the safest and greatest investment fields in the 
world. We can place funds in high-class mortgage se- 
curities to yield you 7 to 9 percent. a year. Collection of 
principal and interest guaranteed by a strong corporation. 
All business done by a board of prominent business men of 
Winnipeg. Full information given on request. Corres- 
pondence also solicited about good real estate investments 
in Winnipeg. THE INLAND MORTGAGE COR- 
PORATION, 31 Bank of Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. W. A. Vrooman, Managing Director. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable People 


received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 
lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S, Read, 


ghland Springs, Ve 
W ANTED A situation as companion to an elderly 
lady. Best of reference. Near Boston 


preferred. Address H., Christian Register Office, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. 


= 
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where the two little boys live all over the 
house, and there is not a jerkable tablespread 
or a joggly vase or piece of bric-a-brac any- 
where within reach. ‘The dog brings in some 
little dirt, but his antics with the children 
bring in, also, much hilarity. These boys 
have in the friends they want, not “suitable 
companions,” prescribed, like medicine, be- 
cause supposed to be ‘‘good for them.’”’ The 
parents rightly think that nothing very much 
amiss will happen without their knowledge 
so long as the children are at home. A car- 
penter bench and turn-pole in a light, dry 
basement, pop-corn facilities in the kitchen, 
and stories of adventure read aloud to a lot 
of little human quadrupeds around the family 
fireplace,—these charm even the dread leader 
of ‘‘the gang’’ into a nice peaceable child. 

The thing that quickest drives a boy away 
to the wild and “the gang 
congenial spirits and of freedom to let off 
steam. Oh, to think of the countless hosts 
of fathers and mothers sitting in comfortable 
chairs on the safety valves and bewailing the 
waywardness of youth! 

The parents in this family I speak of liter- 
ally live with the children, as Froebel ex- 
horted, play with them, talk with them about 
the great and the little things of the day, and 
all the moral and spiritual questions which 
children invariably bring to intelligent and 
sympathetic parents. There is no problem 
about keeping these children at home as much 
as children ought to be kept at home. We 
want them to see some of the good shows 
and street pageants, do we not? Of course, 
a part of our work must be to make the street 
an extension of the home, and a relatively safe 
place for the boys and girls.—Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane, in the Survey. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Field N otes. 


Urbana, Ill.—The Unity Club of Urbana, 
‘a religious society dedicated to the advance- 
ment of universal religion in the spirit of 
Jesus,’”’ will conduct a series of lectures and 
discussions upon the sacred scriptures of 
the world. These lectures, led by Mr. Vail, 
the minister, and the Oriental student mem- 
bers, are to be entirely non-sectarian and 
offer a capital course in the comparative 
study of religion. 

Yarmouth. Me.—‘‘We are doing well in 
our Union work. The chairman of the 
Music Committee is working hard to give 
us good music at our meetings and is having 
fine success. The meetings are largely at- 
tended and much interest is shown. We 
have extended an invitation to the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society of the Congregational 
church to join with us at one of our meetings 
about the 1st of December and expect that 
the members will attend. We hope to have 
the cantata, ‘The Holy City,’ ready to pre- 
sent by that time. Rehearsals for the play, 
“The Wooing of Wilhelmina,’ have begun 
now in earnest and we plan to present it 
shortly.” 

Ayer, Mass.—The young people’s society 
in Ayer held recently what was considered 
one of its best meetings, both as regards 
enthusiasm and attendance, the young people 
of Groton, Littleton, and Pepperell being 


” is lack of really | 
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guests on this occasion. Mr. Ralph Beatley, 
a director of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, spoke most interestingly on the work 
of our Unitarian young people and was cor- 
dially welcomed at the close. A social hour 
with refreshments followed. 

Marlboro, Mass—The Young People’s 
Religious Union began its season’s work by* 
having a guest from headquarters as its 
speaker, Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie. Mr. 
McMurdie spoke in his usual entertaining 
and convincing way and his coming was 
much appreciated. 

Winchendon, Mass.—‘‘We hope that our 
Guild is going to make progress this winter. 
We have two meetings a month planned. 
One is a lecture-by Dr. Free, the first Sunday 
in each month at the church, and the other 
is held the third Sunday at the parsonage 
under the leadership of some member of the 
Guild. One Sunday night we had an inter- 
esting paper on Celia Thaxter.”’ 

Wollaston, Mass.—The young people’s 
society of the Wollaston Church observed 


its tenth anniversary in a fitting manner on 
Sunday, October 20, when Rev, Dudley 
Hays Ferrell, the president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, spoke most enthu- 
siastically. . Young people from East Boston, 
Hyde Park, and Quincy were special guests 
at this time. 

Ann Arbor, Mich—The Young People’s 
Religious Union of Ann Arbor meets every 
Sunday evening at seven o’clock to encourage 
free discussion of social, ethical, and religious 
questions. The following have been recent 
subjects: “Ethics One Thousand Years 
before Moses,” “The Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment in England,” ‘‘’The New Prometheus,” 
“Student Life in Germany.” 


Religious Intelligence, 
Be crches. 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
Church, Rey. Charles A. Wing: The church 
has been exceedingly fortunate in securing 
Rey. Charles Addison Wing, as minister 
to succeed Rev. Sydney B. Snow in the 
pastorate. He is a native of Vermont where 
he prepared for college, taking special courses 
at Dartmouth and Colgate Universities. En- 
tering the Meadville Theological School, 
from which he graduated in 1911, he received 
the Crufts fellowship for scholarship. Last 
year was spent in study at London University, 
and on his return to this country he was 
invited to Concord. An unusual circum- 
stance, gratifying to the people, is that Mr. 
Wing was able to take up the work immedi- 


ately upon Mr. Snow’s departure for Boston, 

so that the church has not been a day with: 
out a minister. The ordination and instal-. 
lation of Mr. Wing was on Tuesday evening, 
November 26. The programme was as 
follows: invocation, Rev. Edward D. John- 
son, Salem, Mass.; reading of Scripture, 
Rev. George H. Reed, D.D., First Congre- 
gational Church, Concord; sermon, Rey. 
Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., president of 
the Meadville Theological School; ordaining 
prayer, Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston; 

charge to the minister, Rev. J. Bayard 
Wright, D.D., Montpelier, Vt., the lifelong 
friend and pastor of Mr. Wing; addresses 
of welcome, Benjamin W. Couch, Esq., 
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chairman Presidential Committee, and Dr. — 
Reed speaking for the local clergymen. This 
address was to have been given by Dr. John ~ 
Vanneran of the Universalist church, but 
sudden illness made it impossible. The 
right hand of fellowship was extended by 
Rev. Henry C. McDougall of the Unitarian 
church, Franklin, and the charge to the con- 
gregation by Rev. Sydney Bruce Snow, 
King’s Chapel, Boston. The congregation » 
standing, recited the covenant, and the new 
pastor pronounced the benediction. 


KENNEBUNK, Mx.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev,.D. M. Wilson, minister: Mr, 
Hartley Lord, a lifelong member of the Ken- 


nebunk church, passed away the 6th cf No- 


vember. In his will, which has been lately 
probated, he made a number of publie be- 
quests. Among them are the following: to 
Kennebunk First Parish, $11,000; to the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, $2,000; to 
the Kennebunk Free Library, $5,000; to the 
Catholic and Evangelical Churches in Kenne- 
bunk, four in all, $500 each; to the Tuskegee 
Institute, $1,000. The large gift to the First 
Parish is apportioned among its various so- 
cities and activities and will help greatly to 
sustain them. ‘The members of First Parish 
are energetically preparing for their annual 
fair which is to take place the 12th inst. 
Recently the men of the parish organized a 
Men’s Club. It promises to stimulate the 
life of the parish in various ways, and deepen 
the interest in better things in the community. 
At an earlier date men’s meetings were pro- 
vided for by the Kennebunk Federation, 
formed by the united churches of the town. 
With this organization the Men’s Club of 
the Unitarian Church will heartily co-operate. 
On Thanksgiving Day, as for several years 
union services were held. 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Albert Lazenby: The church 
has started a campaign of advertising in the 
daily local papers, which print a picture of 
the church with announcements of the 
sermon and special music. Although the 
plan has been tried for only a few weeks, it 
is felt that the people have been stimulated 
and the morning attendance somewhat in- 
creased. ‘The church is opened, for organ 
playing only, on Sunday afternoons, with 
good attendance and added interest. 


Newport, R’.I.—Channing “Memorial  - 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The — 


The Children’s Mission * 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City” 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charit: : 
Contributions from the Snendes schools are used to give ‘< 


er ne temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared ae in private families in close vedo i 
hey ve central om ae ee che aides at ai 
Pp! gene ger solicite om fa: ies wit! forty . 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. # 

La at 1 the Mission reached 833 children. 
t of children in charge increased 20% : 
Ron expense increased 18% 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11 x7 ES 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed bs) . 
meet this phenomenal increase in be 
M. WILLIA te 


PRESIDENT, HENRY 
Vicr-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH Sa ae 
SECRETARY, CHR STOPHER R 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Bea Geo: 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, Geo 


rge W. Fox, Miss — 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs, Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Svrr., 279 Tremont nt St 
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tenth annual union Thanksgiving Day ser- 
vice was held at the United Congregational 
Church, with the following churches uniting: 
Channing Memorial, First Methodist Epis- 
copal, First Presbyterian, First Baptist, 
Mount Olivet Baptist, Mount Zion African 
Methodist Episcopal, Second Baptist, Shiloh 
Baptist, Swedish Methodist Episcopal, 
Thames Street Methodist Episcopal, Touro 
Synagogue, Union Congregational, United 
Congregational. In spite of the heavy 
expense of extensive repairs on Channing 
Church our contribution to the American 
Unitarian Association this fall has gone above 
_ our average for the past eight years. 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: On Thursday evening, November 21, 
Rey. William Sullivan was installed as min- 
ister. The devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. A. W. Clark, former minister of the 
church, Rev. Charles Graves of Albany, 
and Rev. S. B. Stewart of Ballston. Rev. 
Charles P. Lombard of Plymouth, a former 
minister of Schenectady, gave a brief ad- 
dress of cordial felicitation and happy rem- 
iniscence. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot spoke the 
prayer and preached the sermon. Both 
the responsibilities and the joys of carrying 
on the work of our free faith were put before 
the people by Dr. Eliot. The responsibili- 
ties, he said, are as grave as the message is 
vital and necessary; the joys are as deep as 
it is purifying and free. Before pronouncing 
the benediction, Mr. Sullivan thanked the 
gentlemen who had co-operated in the ser- 
vice, and assured them that the Schenectady 
society was united, hopeful, and earnest, 
and confidently looked forward to doing a 
worthy and honorable work in the cause of 
a liberal and spiritual religion. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday evening the congregation 
held a reception for Mr. Sullivan. 


West Roxpury, Mass.—First Parish 
Church: An informal reception was tendered 
Rev: Ernest S. Meredith, the retiring min- 
ister, at the November dinner of the Unita- 
rian Men’s Club. Mr. Meredith was pre- 
sented with a case containing a large sum in 
gold pieces, a gold-mounted clock, engraved 
in memory of the occasion, and a box of 
chrysanthemums. Prof, Stacy Southworth, 
president of the club, and Mr. John B. Ely 
made presentation speeches. At the close 
of the meeting all stood and sang ‘Auld 


Lang Syne.” About one hundred members 
were present, and telegrams were read from 
members who were absent. Mr. John 
Gordon was in charge of the meeting. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Cue a 
Already acknowledg: Been tote $3,103.04 
Nov. 5. peticapes in Quincy Ill., additional. ..... 5-00 
7, Society in Barnstable, Mass ee Pa Se 50.00 
7. Sunday School, Society in Barnstable, 
DEAESOO ONES fait rea eaa es seeks 5.00 
7. Mrs. Julia B. Farweli, Montague, Mass. 
mui acim busse in, part, payment made 
aoe the Hunt! at for the Mon- 
hoe dace HOUSE) scenes veers 200.00 
9. wiltgm Stifnagle, Berwick, Pa. . 5.00 
r2. Society in Arlington, IDS UY aires cress 246.12 
42. Society in Rowe, Mass................ 20,00 
TB ui eciale io.) Winchester, Mass. ......... 232.12 
15. Mrs. Haneprelee Maat Roxbury, 
oe 3 a Mesh aap Aten atin abehaie 120.00 
eaellsonicb tions through the president — 
f Massachusetts Federation of 
Ge aE oe 300.00 
18 Society in ais Shinn pee 22.53 
; in "Fly cre ae PE o's 30.00 
i 8 Society in Winnisquam, N. TW. ce eRe 1.00 
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Noy. 19. Sunday School, Society in Rutherford, 
De SE eet bay ee ee 5.00 

19. Sunday School, Society in Great Falls, 
OMG annie nee ede ee eee e eee eede 3.00 
20. Society in Walpole, N.H. ............ 25.00 
25. Society in St. Paul, Minn. ........... 153.35 
26. Second Church, Salem, Mass. ........ 215.00 
26. Society in Marlboro, Mass............ 100.00 
27. Society in Trenton, N.Y. ............ 10,00 
29. Miss Mary E. Ingals, Denver, Col...... 10.00 
29. W.E. Dean, Portland, Ark. ......... 10.00 
30. Society in Trenton, N.Y., additional. 5.00 
30. S. M. Cox, Zillah, aS 5.00 
30. E. H. Nixon, Walla Walla, Wash. ..... 3.00 
30. Associate Sd ge a I1.50 
$4. 806. 56 


Henry M. WuuiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ideal Forms. 


Marshal the army of words and phrases 
with which you fought your battles of yester- 
day, pass them in review, suggests a writer in 
Harper's Bazar, and see if you recognize any 
of the following as having been in your ser- 
vice :-— 

Did your child behave himself? Did your 
friend live on Maple Street? Did you have 
your photo taken? Was the play a success? 
Were you real happy? Did you sit. side of 
some one, or find those kind of books at 
Martin’s? 

Or, worse than this, did you put your foot 
in it? Were your friends awfully jolly, 
mighty sorry, or dead tired? Did you talk 
with brainy people, have lots of company, do 
the whole of your work, and catch your train? 
Did you tell your friend that the piece of 
news was between you and I? 

Did your friend look beautifully, give you 
such a charming book, or make the acquaint- 
ance of several celebrities? Did you extend 
an invitation, or enjoy yourself at the picnic? 
If you did any of these things, then you were 
false to the best traditions of the English 
language. 

Conservatism is as necessary in language as 
in any other of the sacred institutions of civi- 
lized life. You cannot speak easily and 
agreeably unless you know how you speak 
and how you should speak, unless you keep 
before you the ideal forms to which you are 
trying to make your speech conform. 


Why Disappointments Come. 


Life makes its offers. ‘‘What shall I 
give thee?’”’ Each stage of life, each change 
in circumstance, each period of growth, 
brings offers as a challenge to our natures. 
A new position is given in business, what are 
you going to make of it? A new love comes 
into our lives, a new home is to become ours. 
Are we going to be content with dropping 
into the commonplace of domestic bicker- 
ings, broken by intervals of sickly sentimen- 
tality? Or are we going to make a home 
that will be the nucleus of a church, a source 
of the strength of the empire, the secret 
inspiration of the love and happiness and 
usefulness of our own life and of that of 
others? New powers of mind and of body 
come with each advance of life, and the 
question arises, ‘‘What are you going to do 
with them?” 

The determining point is this: What 
in your heart of hearts do you really mean? 
What do you actually want? You will get 
it most probably. Given normal conditions, 
given ordinary strength and ability, given 
a fair amount of perseverance, a man can 
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generally get what he wants. Shall I not 
be disappointed? You will, because you will 
get what you wanted and find that it is not 
what you want. You will get what you 
asked for, and then wish that you had asked 
for something else. 

Disappointment comes most often not 
because we do not get what we want, but 
because we do not want what we get. How 
many a man gets money, and then finds that 
what he wants is not money, but mind! 
How many a woman marries for position, 
and then finds that what she wants is not 
position, but love! How many a life expe- 
rience is told in those familiar words, so true, 
so pathetic, of the successful man, ‘‘Had 
I but served my God with half the zeal I 
served my king!’ Disappointed, because 
he did not get what he wanted? No, disap- 
pointed because he did get it, and found 
that it was not what he thought it was going 
to be. But, if you want to win for yourself 
faith and hope and charity, them you will 
get. And, when you have got them, there 
will be no disappointment.—Christian Life. 


Public Health. 


When the historian of the future records 
the accomplishments of the decade in which 
we are now living, he will no doubt call it 
“the sanitary renaissance,’ the period 
marked by. a wide-spread desire to improve 
the conditions under which men and women 
work and live, an era in which physicians as 
a truly altruistic profession have instituted 
and led a movement for the physical salva- 
tion of mankind, says Dr. Rupert Blue, 
Surgeon-General of the United States Public 
Health Service, in a recent number of The 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
The public health institutions of our ‘tountry 
have been built up from the simple colonial 
quarantine to the chain of working sanitary 
bodies of the nation, the State, the county, 
and the municipality. One of the first bills 
introduced into the First Congress of the 
United States provided for the assumption 
of the quarantine power by the federal gov- 
ernment. But the time was not ripe, and 
we passed through a long period of state and 
local quarantine, and not a few devastating 
epidemics, before citizenship had evolved to 
the point where it would impose these duties 
on the general government. The heart of 
the problem is the State and local boards of 
health. In a republic where the right to 
govern rests on the consent of the governed, 
where public sentiment very largely influ- 
ences the enforcement of sanitary law, where 
people think before they obey, the corner- 
stone of the whole public health fabric is the 
State Board of Health, and its efficiency deter- 
mines in large measure the efficiency of the 
whole. 


The muscles of the mocking-bird’s larynx 
are said to be larger in proportion to the 
size of the bird than those of any other 
creature. The political orator must come 
closely after. 


It would be difficult for us to imagine the 
difference in the appearance of a public 
gathering in our day and in that past Eliza- 
bethan era—in the mere age of its members. 
If science could extend the present average 
age from forty-four to a hundred, it would 
mean a corresponding extension of youth, 
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Dleasantries. 


‘“‘What makes people think that Smith is 
a bad critic?”’ “I don’t know, unless it is 
because, when he reads a book or sees a play 
he likes, he says so.”"—Baltimore American, 


Sea Captain: “Waiter, what do you call 
this?’? Waiter: ‘‘ Bouillon, sir.” Sea Cap- 
tain: ‘‘Well, well, I must have sailed on 
bouillon all my life and did not know it.”— 
Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


Clearness of statement was not one of 
Bishop Westcott’s graces. “Very foggy 
to-day,’’ said Canon Liddon one morning. 
“T think Canon Westcott must have been 
opening his study window.” 


Joaquin Miller’s humors was sometimes 
curious. On his precipitous farm was a barn 
with a bay-window. When visitors asked 
why he built Such a window, the poet solemnly 
replied, ‘‘To match my bay mare.’’—Saturday 
Evening Post. 


A man entered a drug-store very hurriedly 
and asked for a dozen two-grain quinine pills. 
“Do you want them put in a box, sir?’’ asked 
the clerk, as he was counting them out. 
“Oh, no, certainly not,’’ replied the cus- 
tomer. ‘‘I was thinking of rolling them 
home.” 


“That is what the Church has set out for 
and what she will get: a brief, clear, irenical, 
evangelical creed, with such a Presbyterian 
flavor that on tasting it, as one would a 
teaspoonful of fresh maple syrup, he will 
say with a light in his eye: ‘‘ That is the gen- 
uine thing! Take my order for a weekly 
supply of it as long as I live.’’—Jnterior. 


A digger in a Western Australian town con- 
sulted a doctor, and then went to get the 
prescription. “How much?” he asked the 
chemist. ‘Well, let me see. There’s seven- 
and-sixpence for the medicine and a shilling 
for the bottle.” He hesitated as if uncer- 
tain, ‘‘Oh, hurry up, boss,’”’ said the im- 
patient miner. ‘‘Put a price on the cork, 
and let us know the worst.” 


Examination Answers: ‘Puritans were 
a class of people that came into existence and 
wanted the church’s sweeping done more 
rapidly.” ‘‘The Pilgrims were a religious 
sex that did not believe in the doctoring of 
the Church of England.’ ‘‘The only means 
of communication the Colonists had was by 
horseback, and in this way it took quite a 
long time for aletter to goto Europe.” ‘‘ The 
Five Nations were the Senecas, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Mohawks, and Tomahawks.”’ 


The wife of a well-known lawyer, a great 
friend of Mr. Choate, had to be operated on 
for appendicitis in London. The first day 
she walked out, they met the ambassador. 
He shook hands with his comrade and asked 
questions till his wife, waiting for her turn, 
finally said, ‘‘Why, Mr. Choate, you don’t 
take any notice of me. I really believe you 
have forgotten me.” ‘‘My dear madam,” 
said Mr. Choate, ‘I must confess that I 
did not recognize you without your appen- 
dix.” 


“Duelling,”’ said she to a German student, 
“is a perfectly barbarous custom.’ ‘But, 
dear Fraulein,’ stammered the student, 
amazed and depressed at the failure of his 
sears to extract admiration, “‘duelling is 
the same with war, except for the number of 
peoples.” ‘Not at all!’’ said the American, 
indignantly. ‘‘War is always for a cause, 
and generally cannot be avoided; and— 
and, besides,’ she added, with a sudden 
inspiration, “in war you can lie in wait or 
get behind something! It’s altogether dif- 
ferent.” 
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PIPE & REED 


120 BoYLsTonS 


T. 
—_ MASS 
Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


at 
a a No Files. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srepnenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
WANTED: Women to enter our training 


school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St., Providence, RI. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUELA.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Princitpalss 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mes. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


66 WALL 8ST. 
NBW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL ron ee ae 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boysunder seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimmi 1. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. L. Wurre, Wellesley Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, u.1. 


Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
dress Francis TrEaDway CLayton, A.M., B.D., Pemipa 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, ses year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard orany other — 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldiers’ Field Preparatory depart- 
ment for Younger boys, Mr. Reed will be at the school every » 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. 

George ty Browne, A.M., 

Rev. Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ, It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed es ae for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
on the organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount Ipa 
Scuoo., GrorcE F. Jewerr, Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, — 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass: 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara-— 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures om request. 


